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EVERGREEN and FOREST TREES 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 


Also SEEDS for FOREST PLANTING 


Immense quantities of following hardy valuable sorts: White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Ponderosa Pine, Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, Douglas Fir, Balsam Fir, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, Red Spruce, Hemlock, etc., etc. 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


Larch, Beech, Birch, Maple, Ash, Walnut, Locust, Elm, Oaks, Catalpa Speciosa, 
Wild Cherry, Linden, etc., etc. 


Tree Seeds—Guaranteed New Crop 


A complete assortment of all valuable species, both native and foreign. ‘High 
germination quality. 
Write for Prices Mention this Magazine 


THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialist Largest Grower in America 
Founded 1883 DUNDEE, ILL. 














A VALUABLE RECORD 


of the progress and relations of forestry in America is contained in the 
PROCEEDINGS OF THB AMERICAN Forest Conoress or 1905 which was published 
by the American Forestry Association. A limited number of the edition 
remains and the book 


WILL NOT BE REPRINTED 


Every public library should have this volume; every person who is interested 
in forestry and who does not now own one should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to secure a copy before the edition is disposed of. 


_ The price is $1.50 postpaid. 


This offer which was originally limited te Jan. 1, has been extended to April 1, 1911 Regular Price 
Membership in_American Forestry Association $1.00 
Subscription to American Forresrry to January, 1912..... 2.00 
Proceedings of American Forest Congress 1.50 


The whole for $3.25 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


MARYLAND BUILDING 
1410 H STREET NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Vice-Presidents 
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C. A. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn. H. C. McLEAR, Wilmington, Del. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, eee ewa Falls, Wis. D. T. WILSON, New York. 

F. E. WEYERHAFUSE St. Paul, Minn. C. D. FIRESTONE, Columbus, Ohio 


Eg Forestry Association Boston Paper Trade Association 
NATHANIEL ae ei Milton, Mass. N. M. JONES, Lincoln, Maine 
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IRVING T. GUILD, Arlington, Mass. ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermen’s beeen Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 


WILLIAM L. RICE, Philadelphia, Association 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, R. G. KAY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pa J. RANDALL WILLiaMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMUEL B. VROOMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. B. FRANKLIN BETTS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1410 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


an Annual Member ($1) 


ir: The + gs : a Contributing Member ($10) 
Dear Sir ereby signify my desire to become a Sustaining Member ($25) 


of the AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, and en- g Life Member ($100) 
close $__ __. for dues. a Patron ($1,000) 


Very truly yours, 


and sign 




















AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOOK SALES DEPARTMENT 


This department is conducted by the Association for the convenience of 
its members and of the subscribers to AMeRICAN Forestry. We will obtain 
upon order any book on forestry or related subjects at its list price. 

Orders should be accompanied by remittance in draft, postal, or express 
order. 
We will give any information that we can as to the character of books 
wanted but we can assume no responsibility for their giving satisfaction. As 
we order books from the publishers and do not carry them in stock no ex- 
changes can be made. ; 

The numerous and valuable publications of the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are distributed free or at nominal 
cost and application should be made for them direct to the Department, which 
will furnish a list of those available. 

The lists below are not complete, but include some of the most useful 
books. Titles of other books on forestry and allied subjects will be published 
later and lists can be furnished on request. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRACTICAL FORESTRY FOR BEGIN- 
FORESTRY. NERS IN FORESTRY, AGRICULTURAL 


: STUDENTS, AND WOODLAND OWN- 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich) ERS. By Jonn Girrorp. A good general 


Translated from the German. Five vol- description of the principles of forestry 
umes, complete, or separately, as follows with enough technical information to 
(price, complete, $18.80): prepare the beginner. Price, $1.20 


Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE istoRY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
BRITISH EMPIRE.” __ Price, $2.40 OF AMERICA. By J. BE. DEFEBAUGH. 


Vol. II. ailing $3.20 The first authoritative work of its kind 

- en a yet issued, and one which will commend 

Vol. III. “FOREST Se ae itself alike to the timber owner, lumber- 

© Bk cdots man, lumber manufacturer, or merchant, 

Vol. IV. “FOREST rae ane or student of economics. To be com- 

os Foci pleted in four volumes bound in half 

Vol. V. “FOREST satan verlag leather. Only two vlumes have been 

Price, $4.80 published. $5.00 per volume. 

This is perhaps the most authoritative FOREST MANAGEMENT, 75 cents; For- 

ep be ae _ issued on the techni- est Mensuration, $1.25; Forest Finance, 

cal side of forestry. $1.25; Forest Protection, $1.75. Four 

PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. outlines, bound in paper, of lectures by 

By SaMvEL B. Green. Prepared especi- Dr. C. A. ScHENK, Director of the Bilt- 
ally for students in elementary forestry more Forest School. 


and for the general reader who wishes 


to secure a general idea of forestry in TREES AND WOODS. 


North America. Price, $1.50 MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
FOREST MENSURATION. By HeENrRy AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico). By 
SoLton Graves, M. A. A complete text CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume 
book of this important subject and the that presents in convenient form and 
first written for American foresters. li with excellent illustrations, authoritative 
deals with the determination of the vol- information concerning the trees of 
ume of log, tree, or stand, and with the North America. Price, $6.00 
study of increments and yields. AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyn B. 


Price, $4.00 HovucH. A new departure in the publi- 
ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By cation of an authoritative work illus- 


B. E. Fernow. This volume treats of trated with actual wood sections of the 
forests and forestry from the standpoint various species described. Three are 
of political economy, and is designed to given of each, viz.: radial, transverse, 
furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- and tangential. Issued in ten parts. 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 Price, per part, $5.00 
FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By THE TREE BOOK. By Jura E. Rogers. 
Firipert Roto. An outline of the gen- Good description, with comprehensive ac- 
eral principles of forestry, written in counts of habits and uses. Fully illus- 
simple, non-technical language, designed trated with photographic half-tones. 
particularly for the beginner. Price, 90c. Price, cloth, $4.00 
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HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE 
NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
RomMeyN B. Hovucu. Pictorial descrip, 
tion of trees. Two pages to each species; 
photo-engravings of trunk, leaves, flow- 
ers or fruit, section of wood, and map 
of distribution, with botanical descrip- 
tion, and brief other information. 
Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half mo- 

rocco, $10.00. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
CHAPMAN. This is an excellent key to 
the flora of the south, complete and ac- 
curate in its scope. Price, $4.00 

GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
TREES. By J. Horpace McFarRLanp. A 
handsome volume, copiously illustrated, 
and with facts accurately presented in 
an entertaining way. Price, $1.75 

HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree 
grows is of prime importance to the 
forester, and the matter here presented 
is accurate and authoritative. Price, 80c 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR 
CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES. By 
CHARLES HENRY SNow. No attempt is 
made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass 
of information designed for the use and 
instruction of woodworkers, etc., in a 
popular style. Price, $3.50 

OUR NATIVE TREES. By Hargier L. 
KEELER. A manual of description and 
identification for the amateur botanist 
and tree lover. Pp. 533. 

Price, cloth, $2.00 

THE CARE OF SHADE TREES. By B. 
E. Fernow. A manual for city and town 
officers and others having the care of 
private or public shade trees, with a use- 
ful list of species. Pp. 392. 

Price, cloth, $2.00 

WOOD. By G. S. Boutcer. An imporant 
new book for arboriculturists and for- 
estry students. A manual of the natural 
history and industrial applications of the 
timbers of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illus- 
trations. Price, $4.29 

FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Bous- 
LER. Written by an eminent botanical 
authority, yet couched in language easily 
understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truth- 
ful and trustworthy in every respect. A 
special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of 
woods. Three volumes. 

Price, per volume, $1.50 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A 
key to the flora of the northeastern 
states and the most authoritative pub- 
lication of its nature. Seventh Edition. 

Price, Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
Tourist’s Edition, flexible leather, $3.00 

TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. 
DAME and Henry Brooks. This book is a 
small volume which can be easily put 
in the pocket and carried in the woods, 
and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England 
trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. SarGEN’. 
The most thorough and authoritative 
publication yet issued, and a standard 


work. The matter is issued in parts, 
of which there are three already pub- 
lished. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES. 
By H. E. Parkuurst. In this book the 
author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States 
in a popular way, the book being de- 
signed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it wil! 
appeal as a valuable guide to a famili- 
arity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 

TREES. A handbook of forest botany for 
the woodlands and the laboratory. By 
H. MARSHALL Warp. Vol. I, Buds and 
twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be 
added on Fruits and seeds, Seedlings. 
Habit and conformation of the tree asa 
whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Emerson. Two volumes. Plain 
cloth edition has 148 plates. The colored 
edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.99 

THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOR- 
EST. By G. FREDERICK SCHWARTZ. This 
is a study of the life history of this im- 
portant forest tree. Deals with the pref- 
erence or dislike of the species for par- 
ticular conditions of soil, climate, and 
environment. Should be of interest to 
all persons who are concerned in the 
welfare of our forests. Illustrations and 
six tables. Price, $1.25 

THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSA- 
TONIC VALLEY TO CONNECTICUT. 
By G. F. ScHwartTz. [Illustrated study 
of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By JoHn Mutr. 
If you want to learn about the glaciers, 
mountain peaks, canyons, and great 
waterfalls of the West; of the habits of 
animals from the squirrel to the moose; 
plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers—in fact be brought face to face 
with nature’s works, this is the book. 

THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN 
ACTION. By G. P. MarsH. A Revision 
of Man and Nature. Describes changes 
in the face of the earth caused by man 
including desolation of various countries. 
once thickly inhabited, by removal of 
forests. Shows importance of maintain- 
ing natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 

UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY 
DISTILLATION. By WALTER B. HARPER. 
An important treatise on a subject re- 
garding which the interest is great and 
the information scarce. Is intended to 
aid in the establishment and conduct of 
wood distilling enterprises on a business 
basis. Price, $3.00 

HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVA- 
TION. By SAmMuEL M. Brown. Intended 
as a complete practical guide for the 
operator of a preservation plant, with 
hints on construction thereof. 

Price, $4.00 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


Illustrated Booklet Free 
Address 


Ashley House Sewage 
Disposal Co. 


103 Armida Avenue 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


for COUNTRY HOMES 














Save the Birds and they 
will protect the trees 
We build beautiful 
houses for the Purple 
Martin 

Nesting-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds and Swallows. 

Send ten cents for 1911 
Catalogue of Bird Houses 
and booklet containing fine 
half-tone cuts of bird 
7 houses in position. 


Jacobs Birdhouse Co. 


404 S. Washington St. 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 
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ORCHIDS 

We are specialists in Orchids, we collect, 
import, grow, sell and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special lists of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
Orchid Growers and Importers 


IRRIGATION PROBLEMS 


Are solved most quickly and economically and pumping 
expense is saved by installing 


RIFE RAMS 


Pump water automatically day or night 


The first cost is low ; there's 
no operating expense. Raises 
water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Fullp guaranteed. 


If there is a stream, spring 
or pond within a mile, write 
for FREE Plans, FREE Book 
and FREE Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2172 Trinity Bldg., New York 














WANTED! 


10,000 Foresters to send 10c each 
for a copy of 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Arcadia: 
Sound Beach, Conn. 


Or send $1.00 for a year 


ONE YEAR FREE 


“St. Nicholas” one year $3.00 
and 
“The Guide to Nature” $1.00 


Both one vear for $3.00 


Edward F. Bigelow edits “The Guide to 
Nature” and “Nature and Science” of “St. 
Nicholas.” 


Send 10c. for copy of “St. Nicholas.” 











NURSERY STOCK FOR FOREST PLANTING 
TREE SEEDS 
CONSULTING FORESTERS 


THE 


North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


Box 1131 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NURSERIES AT 
CHESHIRE, CONN. WESTPORT, N. Y. 
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ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 


DUXBURY, MAss. 





* F. B. KNAPP, DIRECTOR 


We carry a large assortment of 





seeds of EVERGREEN and DECIDU- | | 
OUS TREES and SHRUBS, bothnative | | - 





and imported. All of them are quoted 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will | The Promised Land 


. may indeed be found in more than one portion of our 
be mailed free on request. beloved country; but in no section can it be more hap- 
pily realized at the present time than in the heart of 
the Sacramento Valley—the district known as Sunshine 


Valley. Here exists those natural conditions requisite 

to happiness ai:d prosperity—a soil of abounding ferti- 

e e e lity, water for irrigation in unlimited supply, and a 
} climate healthful and favoring the growth of all pro- 


ducts of farm and orchard—from alfalfa to oranges. We 
33 BARCLAY STREET 


are offering choicest selections of irrigated lands in this 
Through to 38 Park Place 


district in tracts of ten acres and upwards. For parti- 
culars, address 


J. W. HOBSON 


Established 1802 NEW YORK Phelan Building, San Francisco, California 























Ready February 15th 


SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES 


Their Selection, Planting and Care as Applied to the Art of 
Street Decoration; Their Diseases and Remedies; Their 
Municipal Control and Supervision 


Original Photographs by the Author. 46 Plates and 35 Text Figures, Comprising 229 Half-tone 
and 22 Line Illustrations. 8vo. XVIII.-+284 Pages 


By WILLIAM SOLOTAROFF, B. S. 


Secretary and Superintendent of the Shade Tree Commission of East Orange, N. J. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


Chief Forester, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Large 12mo, 335 Pages, Profusely Illustrated with Line and Half-tone Cuts 
Cloth, $1.50 net 
JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City London, CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
Montreal, Can., RENOUF PUB. CO. 
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Expert Tree Work \i7?@ (Save Your Trees 
Is Immensely Less | With The Services 


Expensive Than | Of The Davey 7 
Cheap Tree Work ficacgl Tree Experts. 


Father of Tree Surger, 


Expert tree work is far less expensive than cheap tree work because experts get to Work quickly, climb more 
rapidly, waste no time in useless experiments, carry a complete equipment of necessary tools. and—most im- 
portant of all—they leave your trees in practically perfect condition, as far as human skill can make them so. Your 
trees are not butchered nor practiced upon. They are treated by thoroughly trained men who are skilled in the vse 
of John Davey’s methods—the same methods which have saved many times ten thousand trees. These men know how, , 
and ‘* know-how ” {is always less expensive than haphazard experiments and blunders. : 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERTS ALONE ARE TRAINED IN TREE SURGERY 
First of all, the Davey men are selected carefully. They are gentlemen—intelligent, earnest, ambitious and trust- 
worthy. This training has been in the organization which created the science of Tree Surgery and which developed every 
method of worth. The-Davey Institute of Tree Surgery is maintained by the company at very heavy expense for the sole 
purpose of schooling its men regarding tree life, insect enemies of trees. tree diseases, proper remedies and—most im- 
portant oi all—the tneory and practice of Tree Surgery. which cannot be obtained elsewhere. They are specialists in the 
treatment of trees. There are no successful imitators. 


THE WARNER BSOTHERS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Corsets. Bridgeport. Conn. 

The Davey Tree Expert Company have done work for me both on 
my place at Agusta, Ga., and Bridgeport. Their treatment of trees 
is both scientific and sensible and I believe the class of work they are 
doing will materially prolong the life of trees. I am entirely satis- 
fied with what they have done for me and unhesitatingly recommend 
them toany one who desires similar work done. I should employ 
them again if I had any work in their line. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) I. DE VERE WARNER. 














The service of the Davey Tree Expert Company is available, east 
of the Missouri River, to those who desire quality work at a cost 
which is not unreasonable. Send today for handsome booklet and 
full information. When you write, tell us how many trees you have, 
what kind and where located. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 212 Plane St., Kent, Ohio 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FORESTRY STOCK 


a until the RUSH of the Shipping and Planting Season, but go over your requirements 
Our extensive foreign reservations have been personally inspected and are A No. 1 Stock, as 
may also be said of our domestic material. 

IT WILL PAY YOU to get in touch with us if you are inthe market for any of this class of stock, 
both from Quality and Price point of view. LET US SHOW YOU. 


ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES 


Larix Europea, 2 yr. Seedlings White Spruce, 2 yr. Seedlings 
Pinus Austriaca, 2 yr. Seedlings Scotch Pine, 2 yr. Seedlings 
Pinus Austriaca, 2 yr. Transplants Scotch Pine, 2 yr. Transplants 





NORWAY SPRUCE 2 and 3 yr. Seedlings and 3 yr. and 4 yr. Transplants, BY i 
THE MILLION XXX Stock. Write for special prices per 10,000, 100,000, 500,000. E 











Seedlings and Transplants of White Pine, Balsam Fir, Hemlock, Maples, Catalpa, American Ash, 
Black Locust, Black Walnut, Red Oak, etc., etc., and Cuttings of the Poplars, Willows, etc. 
Ask for prices per 1,000, 10,000 or 100,000. 





We also make a specialty of Shade Trees for Street and Park Plant- 
ing and solicit your inquiries and orders for first-grade stock. 





Are you on our Mailing List? If not, let us know and we will see that you get our 
present Catalog and future issues. 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY 180 BROADWAY, 
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BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in all branches of applied for- 
estry. 

The course comprises eighteen 
months; viz: twelve consecutive 
months of lectures and field work and 
six months of practical prenticeship. 

Working fields in the Southern 
Appalachians, in the Lake States 
and in central Germany. 


Catalogue upon Application 


Dr. C. A. SCHENCK, Director 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 


Pennsylvania State 
College 


THOROUGH undergraduate course in 

A technical forestry, preparing men for 

all lines of professional and applied 
forestry. 

Special attention is given to practical field 
work in forest measurements, forest nursery 
work and the management of timber lands. 
Within four miles there is a State Forest Re- 
serve of several thousand acres upon which 
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By HON. CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


(The President’s Address at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Forestry 
Association. ) 


HE preservation of the trees is a portion of the programme of progres- 
© sive legislation which has at last secured an almost universal grip upon 
the minds of the American people. Two years ago at the Indianapolis 
convention some of us were daring enough to propose an impartial tariff com- 
mission for the regulation of the details of tariff schedules. It was supposed 
that such a result would take years and years of patient effort. We now are 
actually on the verge of accomplishing the greatest reform in tariff legisla- 
tion that has been known in the United States in a hundred years, and it is 
coming true within three years after the first agitation of the matter. 

In similar fashion, another progressive policy, the preservation of the 
trees, and through the preservation of the trees conservation of water power 
and water supply, is daily gaining in its grip on the popular mind and the 
popular imagination, and is going forward with the rest of the progressive 
programme of legislation. The national government is giving it more and 
more attention, and we are particularly fortunate that we have at the head 
of that great bureau here in Washington so capable and competent and tact- 
ful a person as Mr. Graves, the United States Forester. You heard him 
relate yesterday how every cloud has its silver lining. Even the terrible 
forest fires of the West in this last year have not been without their bene- 
fits in calling the attention of the nation to the needs of tree conserva- 
tion and in procuring proper patrols and proper guards against forest fires in 
the very district where forest fires have been such a curse in the past. The 
efforts of a friendly national administration are being seconded by the steady 
growth in one’ state after another of state boards of forestry or forestry 
commissions or state foresters. An increasing amount of land is being res- 
cued through those agencies, and not merely are existing trees preserved, but 
new districts are being reforested. 

Mr. Rane, from my own Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has spoken to 
you of a beneficent measure, which is bringing hundreds of acres of land 
under state control. The farmer is allowed to surrender his land, his waste 
land, to the state government of Massachusetts, which takes that land, plants 
it with the kind of trees that the soil is best fitted to raise, keeps it for a term 
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of, say ten years, and then returns it to the farmer with a forest in existence 
on what was barren land. The farmer pays simply the cost to the state of 
raising his forest. That is merely one example of what is being done, not only 
in one state, but in many states. 

Furthermore, many cities are creating forest reserves. You heard yes- 
terday how one great railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad, is, by its own private 
enterprise, creating new forest preserves, and not merely saving the forests 
but cultivating the forests under scientific supervision. What is being done 
by nation, hy commonwealth and by city—and there are even some small towns, 
like Westfield, Massachusetts, that have private town reserves, and the in- 
crease of parks is doing very much—what is being done, I say, by nation, by 
commonwealth, by city, by corporations and by individuals can be very much 
supplemented by our institutions of learning. I wish very much that the 
other colleges of the United States would follow along the path where 
Lehigh University has paved the way. Lehigh, up there in the hills of 
Pennsylvania, has a series of lecture courses open to the public. It under- 
takes to maintain no special forest school but it is a center of information 
on the subject of forest preservation and forestry construction. Ail the dis- 
trict round about, all the citizens in that neighborhood, are carefully in- 
formed, and their enthusiasm kept alive by the efforts of our friend of for- 
estry, Dr. Drinker, and by the able faculty which co-operates with him, in 
spreading such useful and patriotic knowledge among their fellow citizens 
in that part of the country. 

Not merely the colleges that maintain forest schools, like Yale and 
Harvard, but every college, every high school can be a center for the dissem- 
ination of this knowledge for the common good and the common country and 
for the making of our national life happier and better here in the United 
States of America. 

What one feature of daily life can conduce more than the forest and the 
tree, whether in a forest or not, to human happiness? The tremendous 
sacrifice, loss and waste which has been made in this direction in the last ten 
years, is pretty well evidenced by the barometer of human comfort, the cost 
of the necessities of life. Our reckless policy in regard to the forest, and the 
neglect of conservation by Congress, has cost the people of the United States 
millions of dollars in every retail purchase they make. The cost of all kinds 
of lumber—look at the market reports—has increased one hundred per cent 
in fifteen years. Every kind of wood has advanced in price. There is no one 
article which enters into the cost of living which has been so advanced in cost 
to the people as wood and timber and the products of the forest, as a direct 
result, not merely of the wasteful methods of the private owners of forests, 
but as a result of neglect of national forest reserves by the national govern- 
ment. When we ask to have the passage of a bill conserving the forests, we 
ask also to have the national govei iment help us to keep down the price of 
that particular necessity of life, wuich has advanced more highly than any 
other one in the entire list. 

I use. of course, more illustrations from my own commonwealth, because 
that is the one that is the most familiar to me, and where I can speak with 
absolute exactness and authority. Massachusetts in area is fifth from the 
bottom of all the states in the American Union. As far as wood manufacture 
is concerned, we stand very nearly at the foot of the list. We have something 
to say when the manufacture of cotton, or the manufacture of wool, or the 
manufacture of leather, or the manufacture of rubber, or the manufacture of 
boots or shoes, or the manufacture of cotton machinery is concerned; but 
Massachusetts cannot brag of her wood working industries—we are almost 
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at the foot of the list. Yet Massachusetts, almost at the foot of the list in 
wood working industries, consumes five hundred and fifty million feet a year 
of wood. 

The universal use of wood, the way in which it enters into every part of 
our lives is scarcely appreciated. As I have said before, the advance in cost 
of no one natural product has so contributed to advance the cost of living 
as the advance in wood and timber, the direct result of the reckless policy of 
the government and the reckless practice of the people. 

Wood! the furniture which we use every day is made of it; houses are 
constructed of it; the boats which we use in our pleasure as well as those 
which we use still in the coastwise traffic and in the fishing trade are con- 
structed of it. It enters into every single branch of transportation. The 
cost of wood used in the cars and the ships which carry the freight is added 
ultimately to the retail price of the commodities transported. Wood is used 
in every possible way. The substitution of individual paper cups for tin 
dippers at the public fountains means just so many more trees to be cut down. 
The making of matches, the splinters with which we light the fire, the making 
of lead pencils, is terrible in the destruction of even the smallest sprout 
that can be made to grow. The paper industry has learned how to conserve 
the forest tracts which are controlled by them, and to thin them out in many 
cases scientifically. It is not too much to say that some of the best friends 
we have are the paper manufacturers controlling large tracts of timber who 
understand the necessity of conservation. They cannot move their plants. 
They must conserve an annual crop. The match manufacturer, the pencil 
maker, does not leave even a piece of wood as large as a pencil point growing 
on any piece of land over which he gets control. 

Did you ever stop to think how the price of the package is added to the 
price of the commodity which it contains? The doubling of the price of 
wood adds to the price of every commodity by increasing the cost of the 
package. Your ginghams, your dry goods, your cottons and woolens are 
packed in wooden boxes, and the cost of that package has been doubled by the 
increase of the cost of wood. Your butter and eggs go to the market in 
packages of wood; your fruits, your vegetables, are packed in a square market 
box, made of wood; and in the case of almost every commodity of use wooden 
packages form a part of the completed product, and by the destruction of the 
forest we thereby raise, not one branch of the cost of living, but by increasing 
the cost of the package we raise every part of the cost of living. 

It is against that policy that this association is fighting, has fought, and 
proposes to fight. It should appeal more largely than it does to the American 
people, from the point of view of financial support. 

It cannot be too often insisted upon that while our present policy is 
destructive and wasteful, the opposite—the conservation policy—may be 
made not merely helpful but profitable. I need scarcely remind this audience 
that there are certain towns in Sweden, as well as many towns in the old 
Schwarzwald in Germany, that pay their entire town taxes out of the product 
of the local town forests owned by the municipality. Their forests have 
existed for hundreds and hundreds of years, carefully thinned out year after 
year, treated scientifically, and bringing in an annual profit. Scientific 
forestry is profitable today in the oldest parts of the world, much greater 
than in certain parts of the United States, where “the forest primeval, the 
shade of the pines and the hemlocks” has disappeared, and through the erosion 
of the soil in many places has disappeared forever. We have to think not 
merely of the loss of the timber that once was, but on the slopes of mountains, 
by the reckless cutting of timber, the loss of soil from erosion, which pre- 
vents any future timber from being grown there. Aside from the needs of 
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wood and of wood supplies that are furnished by the forests, the question of 
the conservation of the forest would be justified if only as a conserver of water. 

We do not claim, we never have claimed, that the existence of a forest 
encourages rain fall. There is very good scientific authority for believing that 
the existence of trees does encourage precipitation, but the question is a dis- 
puted one among scientists; and we never have claimed that the existence of 
a forest would make more rain fall in any one place, though it is possible that 
it does. We do claim that after the snow or rain has fallen, the forest con- 
serves the supply of water, thus regulating the stream flow, making it more 
even and regular, and prevents freshets in the spring and drought in the fall. 
The humus, the collection of leaves and soil at the foot of the trees, is abso- 
lutely the most perfect sponge for the conservation of moisture. The branches 
and the leaves of the trees hold the snow off the ground and it gradually 
drops from a height to the ground instead of falling at once, melting, and 
then rushing out to the sea. I believe there are a very few persons who dis- 
pute this fact. None of them is in any way a specialist in forestry. Our 
opponents claim that the forests do not conserve moisture, thereby regulating 
the stream flow, but that dryness is quite as much a characteristic of the 
forest as of the open plain; in other words, that conditions are the same, as 
far as moisture is concerned, whether there is standing a thick forest or 
whether the soil is directly exposed to the rain and to the sun. Every forester 
in the world stands on the other side; every scientist who is a specialist on 
forestry stands on the other side in support of the theory that forests do 
conserve moisture; that they do regulate stream flow, and that they do check 
freshets in the spring and droughts in the fall. But why is it necessary for 
us to consult scientists on a question like this? Sometimes when I see cer- 
tain persons in the legislative branch of the national government, whom we 
have reason to suspect are carrying out private revenge, sectional hate or 
selfishness in the distribution of appropriations—when I see these men quot- 
ing specialists on other matters as authorities on forestry, I am reminded of 
the custom of the middle ages, which was, instead of going out and looking 
at something to find out what was the fact, to quote some musty tome 
written by a man who had never even himself seen the conditions on which he 
wrote. You remember Shakespeare’s words which absolutely exemplify what 
I am contending. Here are the lines: 


“Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike 
_ No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


It seems too incredible that mankind, by constantly referring to venerable 
and mouldy treatises for five or six hundred years should have absolutely 
believed that all roosters did crow all night long on the night before Christmas, 
that Shakespeare should have embalmed the belief in exquisite verse, yet that 
nobody, not even Shakespeare, in all that time ever went out to the barnyard 
to see for themselves if the roosters for one night in the year really did become 
owls. 

Now, it is not necessary for us to study any scientist’s sayso about the 
forests as conservators of moisture, though every forest authority in the world 
is behind that basic fact. Every man and woman of us knows as a matter of 
personal experience that shade conserves moisture and sunlight dissipates it. 
The first thing that I was taught as an inspector of troops in locating a camp 
ground was that the one thing to be avoided in selecting a camp was the shade 
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of trees. For a camp to be sanitary, an open field, with dry sandy soil is to be 
preferred. You will find that any experienced soldier in selecting camp sites 
will take an open field, if possible, with sandy soil. Why? Because there are 
no trees there to conserve the moisture and create, therefore, possible rheuma- 
tism and fever for men who have to sleep on the bare ground. 

Go and look in the forest yourself; you do not have to consult a book or 
a scientist to learn that brake and ferns and the moss and the lichens that 
must have moisture do not grow like corn and potatoes in the open fields. You 
have to go into the woods to find those particular forms of vegetation which 
must have moisture to preserve their very existence. Do you plant lilies of 
the valley in the blazing sunlight or poppies in deep shade? Does any laun- 
dress dry the weekly wash under trees? Will moisture evaporate, as our 
enemies claim, as swiftly in the shade as in the sunlight? Every flapping 
clothes line in the United States demonstrates the contrary. It seems ridicu- 
lous that any American, least of all a responsible American legislator, should 
for personal purposes solemnly try to deny not merely a scientific fact but the 
common law of nature. 

The former President of the United States presented in a message to 
Congress pictures of hills in eastern China, where after the forests had been 
cut down, not merely did a steady supply of water fail, but the freshets oc- 
casioned by torrential rains washed away the soil itself, and with the disap- 
pearance of the soil regions, once the home of a densely packed population, 
are now not merely barren of vegetation, but barren of the population that 
they can no longer support. 

You heard the state forester of New Hampshire promise us yesterday that 
he would show you photographs of some New Hampshire hills where the lack 
of a forest reservation has permitted the same kind of destructive cutting as 
in Spain, in China, in Italy, in northern Africa. By these photographs you 
will see that there is nothing left but bare, stony, gravelly hillsides that never 
can be reclaimed, because the soil itself is gone. To the figment of the theo- 
rist’s imagination that forests do not control stream flow, we oppose a photo- 
graphic fact. 

Water is a beneficent servant to man if properly controlled, but if unre- 
strained by the forests on the hillsides it is more destructive than fire. A 
prairie fire will at least leave the soil behind, but the water rushing down a 
steep slope carries with it the very soil itself, leaving only the bed rock, which 
never can be reclaimed. 

Another problem solved by the existence of forests along the banks of 
rivers, and especially about their headwaters, is the question of drainage. The 
great rivers, and notably the two rivers most affected by the White Mountain 
forests—the Merrimac and the Connecticut, and to a certain extent, the Saco, 
act not merely as sources of water power and water supply, but also as a great 
central drain through which the sewage of all the valley is carried out to the 
sea. In these later years we have seen low water in these rivers, notably in 
the fall, leaving exposed on the banks the disease germs which dried and 
blown about, are scattered as dust, menacing the entire district. Let not 
coming generations say of this one: “You were the ones who are responsible 
for planting disease for your children and your children’s children. By de- 
stroying your forests you have robbed your children not only of their timber, 
not only of their water supply and water power, not only of the soil of the 
mountain sides and thus of the sturdy sons of the mountains, but by con- 
taminating the river banks you have left us a legacy of disease and contamin- 
ated the very air we breathe.” 
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I have been rather surprised at the opposition to forestry measures 
that has come from one member from the delegation from Kansas. If there 
is any state in the Union that has been planting trees and found the necessity 
of planting trees, it has been Kansas, and for another benefit which comes 
from the existence of forests, which I have not vet mentioned, but a very real 
one—the checking of the violence of storms, the tempering of climatic con- 
ditions, the protection of the home from the invasion of the tempest. 

They have cyclone cellars in Kansas. They do not need them in Maine. 

There is scarcely an existing object in civilization more beneficent than 
the tree, and, as I shall try to show you a little later, we recognize that feature 
in some of our little daily superstitions, even today. The countries where tree 
culture has been abandoned, and where the forests have been destroyed, once 
populous. now represent absolute wastes. Dr. Eliot delivered a most inter- 
esting address at Boston two or three nights ago, when he and Mr. Roosevelt 
vied in the earnestness with which they supported our cause. Dr. Eliot called 
attention to what he had seen with his own eyes in northern Africa and in 
Sicily and in Italy. In northern Africa, once as you remember, thickly popu- 
lated and the home of strong nations, even before the days of Greece and of 
Rome, nations the very memory of which has almost disappeared, he saw a 
bridge spanning a gap between two hills which was some fifty feet above a 
dry mass of gravel. It seemed to him extraordinary that the bridge should be 
perched so high up in the air, especially when the place it spanned was abso- 
lutely dry and a mere mass of gravel and small boulders. His guide informed 
him that in the rainy season that bridge was constantly washed away by the 
torrents that tore down the mountains. Yet it was fifty feet above what was 
absolutely dry bed for the greater part of the year. The district was deserted, 
scarcely a person to be seen in a whole day’s march, only some wandering 
robber Arab, through a district which was once the granary of the world. 
Why? They had cut the trees from the mountain sides; they had stripped the 
mountain tops; and with the destruction of the forests came the destruction of 
the soil itself, until barrenness existed where fertility had once sat crowned 
as queen. Water present or absent differentiates civilization from the desert. 

In Mesopotamia there were no forests along the plain. There were for- 
ests at the head of the rivers and for the plain irrigation. This great fertile 
district supported the great cities of the past, Nineveh and Babylon, nations 
in the days of early civilization. What are they today without water? Bare, 
sun-dried plains, over which a few musty brick heaps are scattered to show 
where once were not merely cities but mighty nations that dominated the 
world. 

Go further into Asia! Go into that region which was the very cradle 
of the human race, so thickly populated that the people were absolutely pushed 
out of it because there was not room for them. First came the great waves of 
the Greeks and the Latins; then came the wave of the Celts, who followed 
them; the Gauls, who have left their names in districts in Asia Minor, in 
what is now Austria, and finally where France now stands today. After the 
Celts came the Teutons, then the Slavs, then the Magyars, the Huns of Attila, 
and finally the Tartars and the Turks, all pushed out, not from the fact that 
the ground was not fertile, but because there were so many people there that 
it was impossible for them to find room. 

What is that district today? The trees have all been cut down from the 
slopes of the mountains—not swiftly, as we are doing it here in the United 
States, but gradually. With the disappearance of the trees has come the dis- 
appearance of the soil; and with the disappearance of the soil the disappear- 
ance of the people; because, when the soil is gone, the people cannot re- 
main. ‘The very district of the world in which the human race was cradled 
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is today a barren wilderness, without a tree, without a farm, tenanted 
by a few roving Tartars and Turkomans, living largely by robbery, driving 
their sheep about to snatch a scattered meal on such weeds of the desert as 
can find some little sustenance in the crevices between the rocks. That is 
the condition of the cradle of the human race today. Let it not become the 
condition of the United States of America, where by the destruction of the 
trees, then the destruction of the soils, these mountain farms which have pro- 
duced the finest, strongest citizens among us are deprived of their people as 
well as of their soil on which they live. 

We have, it is needless for me to say, one hundred and ninety-two millions 
of acres in national forests of the United States. Except Florida, all the states 
now possessing these forests, supported by taxes taken from all the people of 
the country, are in the favored western states. The whole Atlantic slope, 
every state of the old thirteen, is taxed every year to pay its proportion for 
the support of these national forest reserves. The nation pays four million 
dollars a year in round numbers for the maintenance of these existing national 
forest reserves. 

We only ask for justice. We are glad and happy, we of the east, to pay 
for California’s national forests, for those in Colorado and Montana and 
Oregon and Washington, and all the rest; we are glad to pay our part of the 
four million dollars which the national government pays for the maintenance 
of those western national reserves. More than that, my own state does not 
need, and cannot use, one dollar for purposes of irrigation. We are glad and 
happy not only to assist in maintaining the national policy of irrigation in 
other parts of the United States where irrigation is needed, but the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, without one square inch of soil where she needs any 
national help for irrigation, sends delegates to the National Irrigation Con- 
gress to support the needs of Colorado and of California and of the great 
states in the west where dry alkali plains are by irrigation to be converted into 
fields of verdue that blossom like the rose. We ask, in-common justice, that 
if the Rocky Mountain plateau and the Pacific slope receive from the national 
government four million dollars a year for the maintenance of forest reserves, 
that the east in turn should be given at least as much out of the national 
revenue for the acquisition of national forests. If it is right and just to tax 
the east for national forest reserves in the west, it is right and just to tax the 
west for forest reserves in the east. 

The statement is made, and it is of course true, that the existing forest 
reserves, though supported by the national government, were not actually 
bought as forest reserves by the national government, but constructed out of 
the national domain. Well, how did we get the national domain? Did the 
state of Colorado participate in the Louisiana Purchase? Did Oregon buy the 
Gadsden Purchase, or pay the bills of the Mexican war? Did any of those 
states which were created out of the national domain pay for the land which 
they now occupy as states and for the land reserved for forests? Who paid 
for the Florida Purchase? The states now without national forests. Who 
paid for the Louisiana Purchase? The states now without national forests. 
Who paid for the Gadsden Purchase? The states now without national forests. 
Who paid the bill of the Mexican war? The states now without national for- 
ests. Why are Oregon and Washington in the United States at all? Because 
a Yankee ship captain sailing forth from Scituate where his ship was builded, 
the good ship Columbia, rounded Cape Horn, first carried the American flag 
around the world, sailed up that western coast, fortunately landed there a year 
ahead of Vancouver, the English adventurer, and buried in the soil of what is 
now Oregon and Washington tokens and medals from the old Commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts. By right of his prior discovery, Oregon and Washington 
are under the Stars and Stripes and not the Union Jack. The Columbia River 
was named not from “Columbia the gem of the ocean,” nor for Christopher 
Columbus, but for that New England ship, the ship Columbia. As the capes 
at her mouth were named “Cape Hancock” and “Cape Adams,” as the very 
Indians in calling every white man “Boston man,” testify who it was that 
made Oregon and Washington, not Canadian, but American. We ask of the 
new states of the west and of the northwest common justice for the older 
states, south and north, that have made not only the existing national forests 
but the very existence of these newer states themselves a splendid factor in 
the common history of our common country. 

We had a splendid result of our work last year in the passage of the 
Weeks bill. Too much cannot be said in praise of the tact, the persistence, the 
courage and ability of Congressman Weeks in putting through this measure. 
You know, also, that it is to come up on the 15th day of February 
in the Senate, the House bill having been substituted for the Senate bill. 
All we need to get this legislation is to get one vote on that day. As usual, 
our enemies, from motives which I will not discuss, are making their real 
attack in the old, familiar way, not upon the merits of the measure, but by 
indirection. They have amendments which they will offer, pretending that 
they mean to increase the benefit. Do not be deceived! Every amendment 
offered to that bill as it stands is really a move for delay, the intention being 
to prevent an immediate vote on the bill, and to throw the bill back to a 
committee of conference between the houses. With only two weeks between 
the vote on the 15th of February and the dissolution of Congress, it would 
thus be easy to kill the bill, quietly to stifle it in committee, as you have seen 
it stifled again and again before by certain influences and interests in the 
United States that thrive not by sunshine or publicity in their methods. 

So, the work of this association, the practical work of this minute and 
from this minute to the very day, and every hour of every day until that vote 
is taken, is to see that no amendment of any kind is made to that bill; that 
when that vote comes on the 15th of February our bill is passed absolutely 
unaltered and unamended; that every amendment is voted down and the bill 
passed. Then for the first time we may see the east and south treated with 
the same generosity with which the nation has treated the west; then shall 
we see the first strong step for the preservation of the timber, of the climate, of 
the water supply, of the water power, of the soil, and with the preservation 
of the soil, the preservation of the people, through the whole Appalachian 
slope, from the Canada line to the Gulf of Mexico. 

If the preservation of the trees were justifiable on no other ground, surely 
it would be well to conserve the forests as places of refuge, where the jangling 
nerves of our feverish American life could be soothed and smoothed and 
brought again into subjection, where excitement could be charmed away by 
the green shade and the shadows and the restfulness that Mother Nature 
spreads around beneath the sheltering forest’s shade. 

American life is hot and hectic, and needs at times to flee the crowded 
market place and the shrieking streets, where modern life incessantly 
assaults the nerves of hearing and sight. Surely we need to seek asylum 
where we may in quietness and in great silences feel the influence of things 
that are not material, the things that appeal to our better natures and restore 
to our lives that calmness of spirit on which, not on hysteria, the greatness of 
a people is builded. 

Not without reason is respect for trees almost the oldest instinct that 
is in us. Our daily life, even now, is punctured by a constant reminder of the 
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old gods of the trees. You think that is too strong a statement? How many 
times have you tapped wood yourself, as a matter of superstition, of appealing 
to the gods to avert some threatening evil? This is the last instinct that re- 
mains to us of that primitive religion, the worship of trees, as gods, by the 
recognition of the beneficent influence which the trees exert on human life, 
which even the savages of prehistoric days, in their crude way, did understand, 
magnifying a natural necessity into the existence of a tutelary divinity. 

You remember the traces, the familiar ones, of that old worship. Go to 
Vienna. On the Graben, the fashionable shopping district of Vienna, you will 
see there in the corner of the street, the Stock im Eisen, where every journey- 
man workman, before starting on his journey in which he was to practice his 
trade throughout Europe, before settling down as a master mechanic in his own 
shop, where every journeyman artisan, wi :n starting on his travels went to 
this old tree stump and drove in a nail fu. luck in the last remaining stump 
of the ancient sacred grove, the Wienerwald. 

Do you remember that when Charlemagne overwhelmed the Saxons he 
found them impossible to conquer until he had come to their sacred grove and 
cut down their Irminsul, as it is called in the French chronicles, Herman’s 
Saule, the pillar of Herman, the Teutonic hero, better known in the Latin 
chronicles as Arminius. The tree was worshipped before Arminius won his 
victory. It was the last relic of a sacred grove, where the worship of trees 
had at one time been the overwhelming, universal worship of the entire people. 

We know very little about the Druids, that strange race of priests, who 
dominated France and England, but we do know that the worship of the oak 
tree and the use of the mistletoe were known far before the dawn of history. 
I do not know whether the special use we now make of the mistletoe was 
permitted in the special rights of the tree worshippers, but certainly it was 
a very charming custom if it was. Last of all, in our daily life, what is the 
Christmas tree? Why do we have a tree at Christmas? Why, you know that 
this Christian festival was built upon the ruins of Pagan rites, which in one 
form or another, took place in almost every country of Europe at the winter 
solstice, at the turning of the sun in December. The sacred tree was, before 
the coming of Christianity, a feature in most of those ceremonies. The Christ- 
mas tree of Germany is a relic of older tree worship copied in the Teutonic 
religion of Odin and Thor and Valhalla. The German Christmas tree is the 
survival of the great tree Ygdrasil which, according to the Scandinavians and 
Teutonic myths, supported the entire earth. 

Of all natural products of the earth the trees perform for humanity the 
greatest and most varied service. Respect for trees is as naturally supported 
by sentiment as by common sense. Mankind began, as it hopes to end, in 
Paradise. What is Paradise? The Greeks and the Hebrews borrowed the 
word from the Arabs. Paradise, or Paradeisos, means nothing but a park, a 
place of shrubs and flowers and trees, where the springs rise and the brooks 
flow and the birds sing out their messages of beauty and of peace. To the 
mind of the Arab on his parched sands, the most beautiful thing in the world 
was the oasis where the trees grew and the water sprang, life-giving, from the 
ground. Our birthplace and our Heaven, in name at least, are one. Not 
without reason did the poet sing of them: “The groves were God’s first 
temples.” 
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demand for the regulation of private forests by state governments. In 

more than one state laws have been proposed aiming at the control or 
limitation of timber cutting by land owners, by obliging them to leave a 
certain portion of the timber standing, but so far, no state has actually 
passed any such legislation. The utmost accomplished has been to compel 
owners to reduce the fire risk resulting from lumbering, by making proper 
disposition of the tops and brush. 

Has the state a right to prescribe conditions affecting the handling of pri- 
vate property, if such action tends to diminish the profits and increase the 
expenses of the owners? It has this right, provided it can be shown that such 
regulation is necessary to prevent definite damage to the property and wel- 
fare of others. But this damage must be of a character and severity that 
justifies the state in taking such action. This principle underlies all forms of 
state regulation, as factory laws, prevention of stream pollution, or any law, 
the effect of which is to force private owners to do things at their own ex- 
pense, in order that the public welfare may be better safeguarded, and to do 
them without compensation from the state. 

Although no laws have been passed reguiating cutting of timber, it is well 
known that the supreme court of Maine, in March, 1908, rendered, at the re- 
quest of the Maine legislature, an advisory opinion upon the constitutionality 
of laws designed to “restrict the cutting or destruction of small trees growing 
on wild or uncultivated lands, by the owner thereof, without compensation 
therefor, to such owner.” The court upheld the constitutionality of such pro- 
posed legislation on the general grounds that “the legislature has full power 
to make and establish all reasonable laws and regulations for the defense and 
benefit of the people of the state, not repugnant to the constitution of the 
state or the United States, * * * and however inconvenienced, restricted 
or even damaged particular persons and corporations may be, such general 
laws and regulations are held to be valid unless there can be pointed out such 
provision in the constitution of the state or of the United States, which clearly 
prohibits them.” The constitutional provision most apt to be cited as a bar- 
rier to such legislation is: “Private property shall not be taken for public uses 
without just compensation.” The Maine supreme court’s opinion covering 
this point was: “We do not think that the proposed legislation would operate 
to ‘take’ private property within the meaning of the constitution. While it 
might restrict the owner of wild lands in his use of them, might delay his 
taking some of the product, might delay his anticipated profits, and might even 
thereby cause him some loss of profit, it would nevertheless leave him in his 
lands, their product and increase untouched and without diminution of title, 
estate, or quantity. He would still have a large measure of control and large 
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opportunity to realize values. He might suffer delay but not deprivation. 
While the use might be restricted, it would not be appropriated or ‘taken.’ ” 

The Maine legislature has never taken advantage of this opinion of the 
court to pass any laws regulating timber cutting in that state. 

It thus appears probable that the regulation of private forests is con- 
stitutional, if justified on the grounds of public necessity. In what does this 
necessity consist? There are three ways in which forests affect the public 
welfare. They are used as public parks and health resorts; they influence 
indirectly the run off of water and soil erosion; and they furnish wood 
products. 

It will be generally conceded that the state should not require private 
owners to refrain from cutting, merely to preserve the aesthetic features of 
the forest. Where parks are desired by the public they must be bought out- 
right. The state must own the property. The public rights can then be pre- 
served. Parks usually mean prohibition of cutting. This is not forestry, 
though often urged under the guise of forestry. Neither is it conservation, 
but waste, pure and simple. Yet, if the public want the forest solely for its 
park features and are willing to see it rot rather than use it, there is no 
constitutional objection provided the property is purchased of the owners. 

To deprive an owner of all use and profit is, of course, unconstitutional 
and requires compensation by purchase. 

Can the state force an owner to modify his cutting for the purpose of 
continuing the productiveness of the forest, for the sole purpose of furnishing 
the public with wood products? 

Theoretically this might be done if it could be shown that wood was in- 
dispensable to the public welfare, that it could not be obtained elsewhere, nor 
satisfactory substitutes found, that the amount of land available for wood 
production was limited, and that the state itself could not assume the burden 
of purchasing and managing such lands for wood production. In this con- 
nection the supreme court of Maine said: “The amount of land being incapable 
of increase, if the owners of large tracts can waste them at will without state 
restriction, the state and its people may be helplessly impoverished, and one 
great purpose of government defeated.” But while possible, the constitu- 
tional grounds upon which such legislation rests are rather shaky, and depend 
not only on demonstration of the need of such measures, but also upon the 
cost to the owner. 

Timber is a crop, but one which requires from forty to one hundred years 
to grow., Let us compare it with agricultural crops. It is a matter of vita) 
interest to the public that all agricultural soils be brought under cultivation, 
and that the methods of crop rotation and diversified farming best caleu- 
lated to maintain the productiveness of the soil and the largest vields be 
generally adopted. If it has been clearly demonstrated that fertilizer is 
necessary, a law might be passed requiring the use annually of a certain 
quantity per acre of commercial fertilizer or its equivalent in barnyard 
manure for every acre of tillable land. The proper rotation of crops, grain, 
hay and pasture, might be worked out for certain districts and incorporated 
into a law whose purpose would be to force improvident or ignorant farmers 
to do better farming, on account of the importance to the community of pre- 
serving the fertility of the soil and producing the maximum yields. Has 
such legislation ever been passed? And would any legislature of farmers find 
great difficulty in pointing out a few fairly plausible reasons why it should 
not pass? From the standpoint of the producer, he alone should be the judge 
as to methods, since he must bear the financial risk of the undertaking. And 
the farmer knows well enough that no law could be passed regulating his 
methods, since these must be determined according to local conditions in 
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every case. Fortunately, the interests of the individual and the community 
roughly coincide in the case of agriculture, and, since sound methods pay 
best in the long run, they will be adopted sooner or later. The public inter- 
ests in progressive farming are not cared for by laws regulating the opera- 
tions of the farmer, but by laws for the support of experiment stations, and 
providing methods for the dissemination of progressive ideas, and the educa- 
tion of farmers’ sons in modern farming methods. 

Financially, the owner of timber land is in the same position as the 
farmer. Timber may be necessary to the public, almost as necessary as food 
crops, but the grower of timber crops must make it pay. The public has no 
more right to demand that land owners raise timber crops if they cannot 
do so without losing money than it would have to insist upon farmers or man- 
ufacturers conducting their business in the face of certain financial loss or 
ruin. In the case of the timber land owner, risks of an especially pronounced 
nature must be incurred if he is to cut a second crop of timber from his 
lands. All his expenses are practically sunk in his young timber, and can 
not be realized on until it is big enough to cut. This period even for rapidly 
growing species is seldom less than forty years. To cut sooner would sacri- 
fice a certain large value for a very small immediate value. Since not only 
is the investment sunk but the use of the money is lost for the period, there 
being no income, the expense increases at compound interest for the entire 
period and would equal the accumulation of a similar sum deposited in a 
savings bank and not touched for an equal period of years. 

An owner cannot practice forestry without incurring expense, and this 
comes principally at the start. It costs something to leave timber standing 
when logging a tract, since not only is the timber not realized on, but the 
logging operation costs nearly as much without as with the timber not taken. 
It costs something to burn brush, lop tops, build fire lines and protect the 
property from fire. Taxes will have to be paid for forty years on the prop- 
erty, on a valuation and rate largely determined by local officials who are 
apt to discriminate against non-resident timber land owners, and these taxes 
will accumulate at compound interest against the investment, until the timber 
is big enough to cut. The property produces no revenue from which to pay 
them until the timber can be sold. During this period there is a constant 
risk of fire, which in some districts amounts to a certainty that young timber 
will be destroyed. Old timber with its thick bark may escape damage and if 
killed can be cut and used, but the young stands are worth nothing now and 
are easily ruined even by light fires. 

Under these conditions would it be constitutional to require land owners 
to grow timber for the benefit of the public and assume all the risks? It is 
clear that the growing of timber crops by private persons may be encouraged 
but not forced by law, for it would be doubtful if the state could guarantee 
freedom from financial ruin which is a prerequisite to such a requirement. 
The duty of the state is to strengthen her system of fire protection so as to 
reduce the now almost prohibitive risk to a reasonable one, and to reform her 
tax laws so that the forest crop is taxed, if at all, only when it is harvested, 
and not every year during its growth. Progressive states are already accom- 
plishing great things in the improvement of fire protection, but so far no 
state has given the land owner any encouragement whatever on the subject 
of taxation, and the present system if accompanied by increase in valuation 
of timber lands, which seems probable, might absolutely prevent private citi- 
zens from growing timber profitably. In addition to these beneficial meas- 
ures, states can and do, through the office of state forester, and the establish- 
ment of demonstration forests and in other ways, encourage and educate the 
individual to grow timber. Can they force him to do it? 
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The third way in which forests affect the public is through their indirect 
influence on rainfall and on the behavior of water. 

Where the influence of forests and forest removal can be directly traced 
and affects in an appreciable manner agricultural and commercial interests, 
we have sound constitutional grounds for interference with private actions 
even to the detriment of the individual, such as are not furnished by the 
public interest in parks or in timber production. 

These indirect influences of forests are their effect on rainfall and cli- 
mate, and their effect on the flow of water, soil erosion, streams, navigation 
and water powers. 

It has been repeatedly denied by many scientists and meteorologists that 
forests increase the total rainfall in a region or modify the general climate. 
The forest cover is not without its effect on temperature, evaporation, and soil 
moisture, but these effects are felt only within the forest or in the immediate 
vicinity. Such effects may be typified by wind breaks. The influence of a 
wind break may be beneficial to a distance of ten times the height of the 
trees, and it is possible to grow better crops in its protection than without it. 
But the state would not be justified in denying the owner of a woodlot the 
right to cut his timber on the grounds that his neighbor would be injured by 
losing the benefit of the wind protection which the grove previously afforded. 
In the absence of scientific proof of the general beneficial effect of forests on 
climate and rainfall, since extended research indicates that these influences 
are not exerted except for infinitesimal distances beyond the forests, the state 
must seek other grounds for regulating the affairs of the owner of timber 
lands. But in case this influence is considered a sufficient justification for 
state interference, it is the woodlot owner to whom regulation should be 
applied, for it is on the borders of groves and woodlots that these influences 
are important. 

There remains one strong argument in favor of state regulation. What- 
ever may be said to dispute the influence of forests on rainfall, their effect on 
the flow of streams and on soil erosion has been completely established. 
Within the forest the presence of a vegetative cover, no matter how slight, 
tends to catch and delay the flow of rain water, and to increase the porosity 
and absorptive power of the soil, besides preventing more or less completely 
the carrying away by erosion of the soil into the streams. Any vegetation 
cover does this in part, but the forest does it most effectively. The direct 
effect is a lengthening of the period of flood in the spring or at times of 
heavy rains, and a great lessening of its severity. The low water stage is 
aided by the flow of springs, which usually dry up when forest cover is re- 
moved or destroyed. The water which reaches the streams is usually free 
from sediment, and the process of silting up of streams is prevented. These 
facts are well known and their importance to navigation and manufacturing 
and to agriculture along such streams is evident. Unlike the influence on 
climate, the effects are caused by the influence of larger forest areas often far 
removed from the ultimate interests affected. The possibility of state regula- 
tion to prevent the evils resulting from denudation of such areas is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Here as elsewhere there must be established a definite connection between 
cause and effect. It must be shown that the forests designated do have an 
influence which justifies the interference of the state to prevent their destruc- 
tion. On lands which are fairly level the influence of the forest in checking 
the flow of water and preventing soil erosion is very small. At the same time 
agriculture becomes possible and cultivation often increases the storage 
capacity of the svil for moisture to a point equal to or exceeding the capacity 
of the soil if forested. With increasing slope, cultivation becomes difficult 
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or impossible, danger of erosion increases rapidly and the forest becomes in- 
dispensable to soil protection and water control. Because of this, the indirect 
influences of forests are of economic importance chiefly in mountainous re- 
gions, but in such regions they are paramount. In level districts it is quite 
possible to control the flow of streams far more successfully by large storage 
reservoirs and dams than by forest cover, and such a system is at present in 
force in Minnesota on the headwaters of the Mississippi. 

The national government has never attempted to regulate private forestry 
since the citizens of a state are subject in such matters to state jurisdiction. 
To a state that is determined to legislate on this subject, certain lines of 
action are open. 

The first step is to classify lands. Whatever may be the basis decided on 
as giving constitutional justification for regulation, this basis must apply to 
specific classes of land and the distinction must be such that no injustice is 
done the owner. The broadest and most necessary distinction is between 
agricultural and forest lands. Any law which forbids the clearing of timber 
from land agricultural in character would be against the best interests of the 
state. An owner cannot be forced to retain his timber land as such if it 
would be possible to use it for a more productive purpose. Consequently, no 
law can ever be passed which will successfully regulate the cutting of forests 
on land that could be used for agriculture. And any law designed to apply 
only to non-agricultural land must carry with it some provision for the de- 
termination of the character of the land, before the land can be successfully 
brought under the operation of such a law. Rough approximations might be 
used, such as the inclusion of all lands above a certain height or contour, in 
mountain districts, or lands exceeding, say ten per cent of slope. But the 
legal right to enforce regulation of cutting will usually be contestable until 
each tract of land is examined by legal authority and definitely classified as 
coming within the operation of the law. To pass a law requiring some general 
limitation on the removal of timber, such as a diameter limit, without 
providing at the same time for the classification and listing of the lands 
affected would be useless and the law a dead letter. 

Since the justification for regulation lies in the evils resulting from 
forest destruction, the object sought by such legislation should be to insure 
the perpetuation of the forest, without confiscation or unnecessary interrup- 
tion of the legitimate profits of the owners. If this is impossible, the state 
may have recourse to condemnation or purchase of such lands, whereby the 
owner is compensated, and the state can then carry out any policy unhamp- 
ered. But, granting that the state has no right to insist that the owner 
abstain from cutting his mature timber, unless it purchase his property, the 
object of the state must evidently be to secure protection of the immature 
timber and provision for reproduction of stands. Right here is where the 
chief danger of popular legislation on this subject arises. The temptation to 
enforce a principle by means of a specific method is strong and often regarded 
as necessary. Small trees are usually young trees; a diameter limit would 
prevent the cutting of small trees and would therefore preserve the young 
trees. Thus the forest would be preserved. This quack remedy, for it is noth- 
ing else, is comparable to the suggested legislation prescribing the amount of 
fertilizer to be annually applied to agricultural lands, or the rotation of crops 
to be followed. It might work on some kinds of forests or parts of a forest. 
Elsewhere it might amount to confiscation, or prevent the very object it was 
intended to secure. Even in spruce forests which happen to be of a character 
which would permit of such an operation in some places without serious 
consequences, a general application of a definite diameter limit would not be 
In all forests of pure spruce the species is subject to windfall. The 
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trees left standing, especially if isolated, usually blow down. On high slopes 
spruce never or seldom attains large diameters, and could never be cut at all 
under such a law, which would therefore be confiscation. In forests of mixed 
spruce and balsam or spruce and hard woods, the spruce can be favored only 
by allowing the cutting of these other species to a smaller diameter limit. 

In forests composed of the valuable species of pines, the stands make their 
best growth when the whole stand is composed of trees of the same age. Such 
stands should be either cut clear and planted, or selected trees marked and 
left to produce seed. A law of growth common to all trees is that the poorest 
individuals in a stand grow the slowest. A diameter limit law in such stands 
where all trees are the same age would result in leaving ail the stunted, dis- 
eased and suppressed trees standing—just the trees that should be removed. 

Wherever it is possible to grow forests under good management near 
markets, it is necessary to thin out the stands from one to three times before 
the mature trees are finally cut. In these thinnings it is not the large but the 
small and suppressed trees that are removed, to the great benefit of the re- 
maining stand. A diameter limit law would make such thinnings illegal. 
Such illustrations will suffice to point out the absurdity of endeavoring to pre- 
scribe uniform technical methods by legislation, in the case of either farms or 
forests. 

But if the principle of forest regulation is sound, the desired results can 
still be attained. The aim in view is, that the forest must be perpetuated or 
renewed and not destroyed beyond hope of renewal. 

In the case of the national forests; the federal law specifies the objects 
to be attained in setting aside the forest areas belonging to the government, 
and gives the secretary of agriculture power to make and enforce all neces- 
sary regulations covering the technical methods involved. 

A state which has adopted a rational basis of land classification and has 
constitutional grounds for insisting on interference with private owners, evi- 
dently must pursue a similar policy. The state forester if his office is removed 
from political influence and if he is a technically trained man, is the proper 
person to administer such a law. If a state has no such official the first move 
must be to secure one. Power must be given him to make regulations which 
will attain the desired results or to prescribe the methods to be followed as a 
result of inspection on the grounds and with full knowledge of local condi- 
tions. It is undoubtedly true that the enforcement of such regulation by a 
state service would require a considerable extension of such service and the 
employment of sufficient assistance to insure the observance of the law. But 
to trv and avoid this expense by specifying technical details in a law and then 
trusting to luck for their enforcement is not only inadequate but insincere. 
No law was ever enforced without a definite provision for its enforcement, 
and this is especially applicable to a law which would attempt to make pri- 
vate owners do something it was not to their financial interest to do. Furth- 
ermore, the failure to rigidly enforce such a law would result in placing the 
additional expense on those who obeyed the law and giving a financial ad- 
vantage to those who avoided or refused compliance, thus putting a premium 
on dishonestly. Proper inspection therefore is as vital as elasticity in appli- 
cation to local conditions, for the success of a law of this kind. 

While laws regulating cutting have not so far been adopted, several at- 
tempts have been made to regulate private owners in regard to the disposal 
of slash and the use of fire. It is not so necessary in this case that the lands 
be classified, but a law may apply to all lands. In New York state, a law has 
been in force two years which requires lumbermen to lop the branches off 
the tops left from logging, so that they lie flat on the ground. In operation 
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this law is confined to the counties included in the forest preserve which takes 
in most, but not all, of the spruce region of the state. This law hus been com- 
plied with for the reason that within this area the state had established a 
complete system of state rangers employed on a salary for constant duty who, 
besides patrolling to prevent fires, are required to enforce this law. Even 
then, there was considerable difference of method between different rangers, 
as to the size of branches to be cut off and thoroughness of lopping required, 
and whenever possible, operators neglected to comply until threatened with 
prosecution or did the work as cheaply and ineffectively as the inspection 
would permit. 

The state of Minnesota recently required lumbermen to burn the slash 
after logging at times when there was no danger of the fire spreading and 
doing damage. This law applied over an area of 3,000,000 or more acres and 
to enforce it the state had practically no organized force. The fire law au- 
thorizes the employment of state rangers but these are taken on during the 
fire season, when the brush cannot be burned. The brush burning law con- 
sequently has not been enforced, and very little more brush has been burned 
than would have been without it, while in one or two cases fires were started 
by burning it at improper times. The principle of both these laws is to require 
that something be done which costs money, in order to improve the conditions 
for forest growth and reproduction by diminishing the fire risk. With all 
such laws, complete state inspection is the only road to success. 

It has been found possible, however, in several states to enforce restric- 
tions in the use of fire by a system of fire wardens more local in character. 
Laws which require permits for burning brush in a dry time on or near forest 
lands, simply regulate the manner of performance of acts which the owner 
intended to do anyway and cost him very little more, except some extra trouble. 
Such laws are not so difficult to enforce. 

The main trouble with efforts to force private owners to practice forestry 
against their will is that the public is in reality attempting to get something 
for nothing. The expense and risk are not borne by the people for whose bene- 
fit the regulation is demanded. It is a natural development of popular in- 
terest in forestry that efforts of this kind should be made in order to put a 
summary end to forest denudation and accomplish at one stroke without ex- 
pense, the work of years of patient effort and organization. But such short 
cuts usually fail. In the early history of European forestry many such meas- 
ures were attempted. Yet in an environment much better suited to arbitrary 
enforcement of such laws, such states as Prussia long ago came to the con- 
clusion that the regulation of private forests except where their effect on 
streams and soil erosion was clearly proved, was attended with such difficulties 
as made it inadvisable to attempt it. 

To sum up: What should states do? The importance of forestry is not 
diminished by the difficulties in the way of regulation of private forests. 
First, encourage private forestry and make it financially profitable. Do this 
by extending the facilities for popular information on forestry subjects, by 
establishing demonstration forests, and especially by improving the system of 
fire protection, and reforming the laws on forest taxation. Second, inaugurate 
the policy of buying land most in need of a perpetual forest cover and manag- 
ing such land by the state as an owner, with all the rights of an owner. Under 
such a policy Pennsylvania has bought over 900,000 acres since 1897. Third, 
enforce a reasonable degree of regulation on lands where the indirect influence 
of the forest on streams and erosion is clearly proven, but put the interpreta- 
tion of such regulations in the hands of a qualified forester with sufficient 


assistance to insure its full enforcement. 
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(This address was delivered before the American Forestry Association, January 12, 1911.) 


majority of the people interested, and if forest legislation is to be 

effected at all, then the interest of all citizens must be enlisted. Of 
the ninety-one million inhabitants of the United States, thirty-five million or 38 
per cent are living in cities of 8,000 or over. Whereas in 1900 there were only 
546 such cities, there are this year 726 of them, showing a gain of 180 cities in 
the last decade. The increase in the population of these cities amounted to 
nearly ten million against a six million increase in rural population. All 
this shows a striking tendency towards urban life and so if forestry is to 
obtain its support from the people, the people of our cities must also be reached 
and reached in cities, where they are. This is city forestry. 

That, however, is not the way our foresters and friends of forestry gen- 
erally regard the city tree problem. In their enthusiasm to serve the nation, 
they have in some respects overlooked the citizen. By all means conserve your 
forests, conserve your mineral and coal lands, but do not exclude the conser- 
vation of human qualities—the strength and character of the nation—and 
there is no better medium of conserving those qualities than the medium of 
trees around the homes of our citizens. I need not dilate at a meeting like 
this upon the well known advantages of trees in a city. I need only point to 
this, our capital city, of which every American is proud, and ask if it is not its 
beautiful trees as much as its architectural beauty that you admire. The 
wonderful progress of forestry in the last few years has fostered a strong 
interest in city trees and now the two are intensely influencing each other. 
For, as a matter of fact, when you analyze the situation carefully, you will 
see that the average citizen must acquire his first lesson in forest preservation 
from his own tree in which he is naturally most interested. His own tree has 
a definite meaning to him while the forest problem of the nation is only an 
abstract idea with which he is not familiar and for which he cannot have true 
sympathy. His own tree to him means better air, increased property value, 
better sanitary conditions and more beautiful surroundings for himself and 
his children. His love for his own tree soon reaches out to the other trees of 
his neighborhood because he realizes that like his own interdependence with 
his fellow citizens, his tree is most valuable only as a part of the others in the 
vicinity; for if the others are diseased, his would not be safe, or if it stood 
alone, the surroundings would not be half as charming and the tree could not 
be cared for as cheaply or as efficiently as where all the trees of the com- 
munity are cared for as a whole by some one person designated for that 
purpose. The cause of all the trees in the neighborhood now becomes 
a common cause, and with proper guidance that civic interest can 
be directed to the interests of the whole city or state and from that 


Cm: solution of every great public question depends ultimately upon the 
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to those problems which concern the welfare of the whole nation. Such 
citizens will then have an interest in trees which will be deep rooted and an 
understanding clear with experience. To them you can then easily present the 
problems that you are laboring for and be assured of their hearty support. I 
could cite hundreds of cases where in my relations with citizens on questions 
pertaining to their shade or ornamental trees, the interest aroused at the time, 
formed an entering wedge for broader considerations of more general tree 
problems. To minds so prepared, I could easily make the forest situation of 
the country intelligible and convert them to your way of thinking on forest 
policies. With a nation so trained in the love for trees, see what wonders you 
could accomplish! What can you do otherwise? My contention, therefore, 
is that the city tree is the natural stepping stone to the broader problem of 
national forest preservation and that much time is lost in trying to reach 
the latter without the former. 

Trained foresters generally do not feel that way. They often consider 
the city tree problems too small to deserve their skilled attention. Well, that 
all rests with the forester himself. He can make it small or he can find a field 
even more varied and of as high a standard as the work of those connected 
with the national forests. 

The ordinary problems of the city forester are planting, extermination of 
insects and disease and protecting the street trees from accidental or wilful 
injury, such as cutting down of trees by shopkeepers whose stores they may 
slightly screen; protecting the trees from injury by public service corporations 
and private promoters and guarding them against gnawing horses, house 
movers and street graders. There are different ways of doing even this work. 
There may be the old fashioned gardener’s way or the way of the modern 
scientific forester. There are very few trained foresters in this country in 
charge of park and street trees and the old fashioned methods or rather no 
methods still prevail. 

But there are bigger problems in city tree work worthy of the attention 
of our best trained foresters. 

First, there is the city forest park idea—a chance to establish a model 
forest right in the city and to lay your principles of conservative forest man- 
agement right at the threshold of every citizen. The parks of our cities have 
hitherto been looked upon in most instances as storehouses for elaborate build- 
ings, ornamental cut stone and floral designs, so that today the common con- 
ception of a city park is the usual costly and ornamental park found in almost 
every city. The people do not think of the possibility of having bits of wood- 
land or minature forests in the city where they can find the peace and restful- 
ness they are seeking. There are times when the formal and costly park is a 
necessity, but there are also vast opportunities for the city forest development. 
It is a new departure and let our trained foresters come in and show the 
people how attractive nature is in the simple charm of its woodlands and 
how comparatively little it costs to develop and maintain such bits of wood- 
land. There are only a few forest parks in this country and while the cities 
are still young, it is possible for them to set aside small tracts of woodland 
in their suburbs at a small cost and within a few years they will find them- 
selves the possessors of ground not only worth many times the original 
cost, but also of inestimable value to the health and development of the 
citizens. 

The people of Brooklyn and Queens have set aside a tract of 536 acres of 
woodland in the heart of the city for a forest park and they are not a bit 
sorry for it now. There have as yet been no funds designated for the develop- 
ment of this tract, but we did succeed in establishing there a forest nursery of 
80,000 seedling trees at a cost of one and one-half cents per tree including the 
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planting. This, too, is a novel feature in city tree work and offers unlimited 
opportunities to the city forester. 

The beneficial effects of this nursery have already become evident. Citi- 
zens and school children come to study it and the people are beginning to 
realize that tree planting is not so expensive after all. Even where we have 
been obliged to buy larger trees for our park planting, we have this year 
purchased five hundred oaks and many other hardy trees two inches in diam- 
eter at two dollars each, instead of resorting to the usual method of buying 
larger trees at ten and twelve dollars each. The younger trees will take better 
to the soil, can be planted at a considerably smaller expense and in the end 
will catch up in growth with the larger specimens. 

The city forester also has an important educational value to the com- 
munity and can make his influence strongly felt. He can best reach the 
people on tree questions because he is constantly in touch with them in solving 
their local tree problems. He meets them in their homes, he lectures to them 
in the public schools and in their civic and social organizations, he writes for 
them in the local papers, magazines, school journals, museum bulletins, re- 
ports and pamphlets. 

The city iorester can bring the parks and boulevards in closer touch with 
the people. Through the medium of his parks and shaded avenue, he can 
stimulate a love for the beautiful which, though innate in most people, needs 
to be unearthed in the average city dweller. He can teach the people to know 
the common trees by labeling prominent specimens in the parks and along the 
boulevards. He can issue guides to the trees for those desirous of more de- 
tailed study; he can have exhibits showing the various phases of tree planting 
and care. In Brooklyn we have had four exhibits of this sort in the past year. 
He can form tree clubs among adults and among school children and designate 
to them definite problems in the planting and care of the trees in their locality. 
I have tried this in Brooklyn and in other cities and in two instances it has 
resulted in the formation of permanent local forestry organizations and in 
another in the establishment of a municipal tree bureau. The tree clubs 
among school children are of special significance because upon them will 
depend the future of our forests and the delightful memories of blissful days 
passed with beautiful trees in youth may seriously influence their later acts. 
The schools themselves are much in need of trees around them and the children 
can be made to plant them. To show you this need, let me cite the conditions 
in Brooklyn where out of the 166 public school, 96 or 58 per cent have no trees 
at all, 60 or 36 per cent have a few trees, and only 10 or 6 per cent are com- 
pletely surrounded by trees. In other cities, the conditions are not much bet- 
ter. Why spend millions of dollars on architectural embellishments and noth- 
ing on trees? The opportunities for effective work in city forestry are thus 
numerous and varied, but how are they met by those at present in charge 
of the field? 

In Brooklyn and Queens, one will find the most extensive range in the 
country for city tree work—54 parks, 160,000 trees on the streets and boule- 
vards, the most varied conditions—good and bad, and considerable oppor- 
tunity for improvement and educational work. As I have the honor to repre- 
sent these two boroughs, I can say that we are very active on just such lines 
as I have described. There are several other cities and towns giving special 
attention to their trees and doing good work. 

But the majority of our towns and cities are not yet awake to their tree 
problems. It is quite true that their civic pride has been aroused in many 


instances to definite action, but their leaders have selected other banners of 
reform and overlooked the trees. This is not because their trees do not need 


attention. 


The trees of almost every city in the country are suffering from 
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neglect. As you know trees are too tolerant of abuse to go all at once, but 
their decay and ruin are matters of certain progress if once neglected. When 
the ill effects become evident the people blame the caterpillars or the fungi. 
But the truth is that the caterpillars are only one factor in the problem and 
the civic uplifters who ought to know better are the other factor. Here then 
is a field for champions in the cause of tree preservation. It is pioneer work 
and the cause needs good men. Let the trained foresters enter the work and 
with your aid our cities will become awave with trees and the minds of the 
citizens alive with interest and sympathy for the forest problems of our 
country. 

Now, the American Forestry Association can be greatly instrumental in 
accomplishing this end. I would suggest that the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation adopt measures for taking an active interest in city tree work. It 
might establish a city tree department co-operating with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Planting and Preservation of City Trees, whose headquarters 
are in Brooklyn, and set down for its object the furtherance of proper care, 
planting and study of city trees throughout the country. It would urge the 
question on all municipal authorities, and through a local forester, tree 
warden, or civic organization as its representative, establish tree centers in 
all cities. It might also consider and recommend the adoption of uniform city 
tree ordinances, the publication of authentic information in city trees and the 
employment of a shade and ornamental tree expert by the state who would 
lend his services to the various cities of that state in need of his advice. I 
was quite convinced of the need of such an officer last summer when I received 
a large number of requests from outside cities asking what to do and how to 
start off in the care of their city trees. I assisted by personal visit a few that 
I could reach without loss of time and the others I could only satisfy through 
correspondence. 

With such work as I have outlined, the wholesome effect of city trees upon 
our civic life would soon become a matter of general appreciation and from 
this feeling there would soon grow a practical knowledge of their resources and 


value in relation to every human activity. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting in Washington 


JANUARY 12 AND 13, 1911 


HE thirtieth annual meeting of the American Forestry Association con- 
© vened at the New Willard Hotel in Washington on the 12th of January. 

President Guild presided during the meetings which were held on that 
and the following day. 


The Secretary, Edwin A. Start, read the annual report of the Directors: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR 1910 


The work of the year just closed was without startling results, but it was a year 
of solid accomplishment in certain much needed directions. 

The sudden development of the general conservation movement was somewhat con- 
fusing to the people of the United States and it is not surprising that in seeking for the 
real substance of a large ideal policy whose immediate and definite aims were not clearly 
defined, there was a certain amount of groping for bearings. This association was for 
a time involved in the general haziness as to ultimate objects, and the extent and 
importance of the work that brought it into being was temporarily lost sight of. Sober 
second thought, backed .by the counsel of many of its wisest members, showed that it 
would best serve its purpose through attention in a clearly defined way to a definite 
object that was its own. The center and source of the conservation movement was 
forestry. Forestry is still the most complex and widely related of all the fields of con- 
servation. It was through the study of forestry and its relation to the country that the 
whole problem of our national resources came to be understood. No portion of these 
resources holds a more important place than the forests. They are inseparably linked 
with soils and waters which depend upon them in a great measure, and as a product of 
the soil nothing exceeds the forest in value and in necessity to human welfare. Forests, 
like agricultural crops, belong to the renewable class of products and their maintenance 
involves much more complicated and permanent problems than the non-renewable 
products like minerals, oil and gas. 

This could not be better expressed than in the introduction to the report of the 
Proceedings of the Conference of Governors in the White House in May, 1908. The 
editor of that report says that the germ of the idea of the conference took form in an 
address by President Roosevelt before the Society of American Foresters in 1903. He 
then quotes Mr. Roosevelt’s address as follows: 

“Your attention must be directed to the preservation of the forests, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means of preserving the prosperity of the nation. * * * In the 
arid region of the west agriculture depends first of all upon the available water supply. 
In such a region forest protection alone can maintain the stream flow necessary for 
irrigation and can prevent the great and destructive floods so ruinous to communities 
farther down the same streams. * * * The relation between forests and the whole 
mineral industry is an extremely intimate one. The very existence of lumbering * * * 
depends upon the success of our work as a nation in, putting practical forestry into 
effective operation. As it is with mining and lumbering, so it is in only a less degree 
with transportation, manufactures, and commerce in general. The relation of all these 
industries to forestry is of the most intimate and dependent kind.” 

The editor of the report further says: 

“With continued development of the forest policy, the interdependence of woodlands 
and waterways yearly became more evident; and it also became increasingly clear that 
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both woods and waters are in their industrial aspects closely related not only to mineral 
production and the reclamation of arid lands but to all agriculture and to transpor- 
tation.” 

Therefore, we conceive the field of our association to be vital and lasting and so 
broad, many-sided and far-reaching as to amply justify the existence of an association 
dedicated to the advancement of scientific forestry for the best utilization of our forest 
lands for all time. 

Our work is independent of that of the government but conducted in close touch 
with it. As an independent body of citizens we can do and say what government officials 
cannot do and say. Our program embodies: 

(1) An equitable system of taxation which shall not unduly burden the growing 
crop; 
(2) Adequate protection against fire which will reduce this greatest of forest 
perils to a minimum; 

(3) The practice of scientific management upon all existing forests; 

(4) The planting of all unoccupied lands which can be utilized more profitably 
for forestry than for any other purpose; 

(5) The whole to be brought about through harmonious adjustment of functions 
between the three classes of owners—national, state and private. We do not believe 
that either one of these agencies is to be relied upon alone. Each has its place. 

Our efforts during the year have been largely directed to placing the association 
squarely upon this platform, and to seeking the best means of accomplishing results 
along these lines. We believe that a considerable measure of success has been accom- 
plished in this direction and that the significance and function of the association is 
better understood today than it was a year ago. To the general movement for the con- 
servation of all the natural resources of the country we give our hearty support, but 
we believe that we do the largest and most effective service by sticking closely to our 
text so far as our own work and efforts are concerned. Nor do we hold ourselves bound 
or committed in any way by the acts of other organizations, however friendly our rela- 
tions with them may be. In other words, our policy must be our own, not someone 
else’s, and we must not allow the forest interests of the country to be prejudiced or 
submerged by any other influences or interests. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The year has not been satisfactory from a financial standpoint notwithstanding 
the generous assistance rendered by many of our members in the way of voluntary 
contributions. The increased cost of living has been felt in the steady increase in the 
cost of maintaining the simplest working organization. Notwithstanding the closest 
economy the-year ends with a heavy deficit, and still we were obliged to curtail our 
activities in several directions. The closest economy has been applied to the production 
of the magazine, with the result that a reduction has been made in its cost while its 
quality, we believe, has been improved; but we have about reached the limit of economy 
in this direction. Any further reduction must lower the standard of the magazine and 
we are probably all agreed that this is our most effective instrument and that its quality 
should be constantly improved. Several projects carefully planned by the board last 
winter had to be held in abeyance or inadequately carried out on account of lack of funds. 
Constant development is essential to the virility of an association like ours, and the 
spirit of today is one of steady and rapid progress of the interests that we represent. 
If we do not accomplish enough, or move with sufficient rapidity, it must be remembered 
that it is not for lack of ideas or opportunity, but for lack of means. More members and 
more money are needed, and we believe that the public interest is sufficiently great to 
meet this need if it is fully understood so that we can go on and accomplish the great 
work that still lies before us. 

In some ways the year has had peculiar difficulties. Among these may be men- © 
tioned that uncertainty in regard to conditions and purposes which has pervaded much 
of the work of development in the country and which we have endeavored to meet by 
making clear our program and purposes. 

In seeking for members and support it has been inevitable that the organization of 
the National Conservation Association, appealing to most of those who are especially 
interested in our work should introduce a certain element of competition which we are 
obliged to meet. In these days of numerous organizations many people feel that they 
must make a choice, that they cannot connect themselves with all. We regret this, but 
it is unavoidable. The publication of a magazine by the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation will introduce a further element of competition with our own magazine. To meet 
this we can only continue our efforts to produce a magazine, interesting, instructive, 
authoritative and one that will fully occupy its field—that of American forestry. 
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Another complication that has had to be met was that forced upon us by the ruling 
of the Post Office Department last year by which the membership and subscription to 
the magazine had to be separated. To meet this requirement the annual dues were 
reduced to one dollar, but it is impossible for us to publish the magazine at a subscrip- 
tion rate of less than two dollars, and that had be maintained. The department also 
ruled at that time that we could not give any special subscription rates to our members. 
This necessitated an entire readjustment of our list, notification to our members, and 
changes in bookkeeping; while the results upon the number of our subscribers and 
members and upon our gross income cannot yet be determined, since the full force of 
the requirement only goes into effect with the present year and it will be several months 
before the returns from the annual bills will enable us to make a final estimate. 

In this last connection, it will interest our members to know that the secretary, with 
the approval of the president, joined with a committee representing a number of scien- 
tific organizations which issue publications to endeavor to secure a reversal of the ruling 
of the department, or, failing that, to secure the passage of a bill which has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate, to extend to such societies as ours equal privil- 
eges with those accorded to private publishers who are pursuing their publication for 
profit. We ask no special favors of the government, but we do ask that we be put upon 
the same plane as others and not be penalized because we are doing public work without" 
seeking for gain. This committee had an interview during the present month with the 
new Third Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Britt, and after a long discussion with him 
and a full and fair statement of his ruling upon the question at issue, we found that 
so far as our association was concerned, if his ruling had been in force it would not 
have been necessary for us to make the critical change that was forced upon us by 
what we cannot help regarding as a somewhat arbitrary ruling of his predecessor. It is 
perfectly evident, however, that there can be no security against such arbitrary changes 
under the present law, which admits of constant reinterpretation by successive occu- 
pants of the office of third assistant postmaster general, and the only safety seems to be 
in the passage of such a measure as the Dodds bill just referred to, which clears the 
matter up for all time. During the present year we shall continue our business along the 
lines of which the members have had ample notice and when our next annual meeting 
is held it will be possible to determine the results and we shall then know how the 
change is received by our members and what policy it is desirable for us to adopt for 
the future. 

AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Our magazine speaks for itself from month to month and calls for very little com- 
ment in this report. We have felt that it was the most important instrument of our work 
and demanded our best efforts and we have tried to make it influential and respected. 
The business embarrassments of our printer during the past year caused us no little 
inconvenience and many annoying delays in issuing the magazine. We have put it in 
new hands and, as you all know, have made some changes in the typography and style, 
beginning with the current volume, which we hope will commend themselves to our 
readers. One slight advantage will come from the separation of the subscription and 
membership. We can now know exactly the income as well as the outgo for the pub- 
lication of the magazine, and can determine how nearly it is self-supporting and just 
how much we have outside of that for the general work of the association. This, from 
a purely business point of view, will be helpful. We hope also that this will give an 
opportunity for many persons who for one reason or another might not care to associate 
themselves as members of the American Forestry Association, but who do wish to keep 
informed of the process and developments of forestry, to subscribe for the magazine 
without subscribing to the association and its policy. It need not be added that in every 
case where it is possible we wish to have both members and subscribers because that is 
what gives not only financial but moral strength to the organization. 

The adoption of the name AMERICAN Forestry and of a policy consistent with it 
has met with unvarying approval and has brought to us the willing aid of those upon 
whom we must depend for the material to make its pages worthy of the association that 
publishes it and of its purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Aside from the magazine, we have been obliged to limit our work along educational 
lines much more than we desired. The bulletins projected last winter were published for 
three numbers, when we were obliged to discontinue them until adequate resources 
should be available. We believe that the publication of these brief bulletins devoted to 
special subjects, which could be used for extensive distribution, would be of great value 
and that they should be established on a permanent basis. It will be possible by making 
regular periodical issues to secure second-class rates of mailing and the cost can be thus 
kept within reasonable figures. 

The lecture service should be fully organized and equipped with a good outfit of lantern 
slides. The secretary is available now to some extent for lecture work, but with executive 
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and editorial responsibilities his opportunities in the lecture field are extremely limited. 
We need a a qualified staff with some specialists available in different sections of the 
country so that we can make a creditable offering. Opportunities will not be wanting 
when we are able to supply the demands. For two years this has been an unrealized 
project. 

For some months plans have been under consideration for a series of articles in 
A‘MERIOAN Forestry of a distinctly educational character, especially adapted to the use 
of teachers. Beginnings in this direction have already been made and we propose to 
follow them up as regularly as opportunity will permit. We can do work in this direc- 
tion that will supplement the work of government agencies. We should be able to put 
out bulletins and circulars that would be helpful to teachers and community workers 
in developing, not technical and professional forestry education, but popular knowledge 
and understanding. This we must have in all our communities in order that the pro- 
fessional foresters may be intelligently upheld in their work. One of the most hopeful 
projects for the future that we have ever taken up may be appropriately mentioned in 
this connection. 

THE JUNIOR FORESTERS 


For a year we have been considering ways and means for developing an active 
interest in forestry among the young people of the country. Various plans have been 
considered. At the same time, the same idea was put forth from another source. The 
National Business League of America through its secretary, Mr. Austin A. Burnham, 
published a plan for a juvenile organization to be known as the Tree Planters of 
America. It is too early to go into the details of the movement as proposed by Mr. 
Burnham, or the plans which we have in mind. Conferences have taken place between 
Mr. Burnham and your secretary, and one of your directors. Mr. Graves, the forester 
of the United States, has also been consulted. It has been hoped that we might under- 
take the engineering of the plan of the National Business League and have their valu- 
able co-operation in the movement. In any case, it is probable that we shall undertake 
such an organization as a branch, or junior department of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and we hope in this way to enlist a large and enthusiastic body of young people 
in the forestry propaganda and in the forestry work. 


SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES 


There has been a revival of interest in shade trees in our towns and cities, a revival 
of that interest which our ancestors showed when they planted the streets of our towns 
with the trees which are today the joy and pride of most of our elder communities. This 
revival of interest has been largely due to the study of the importance of trees both 
individually and collectively to our life as a people. In some of the states the state 
forestry associations have given much attention to the shade tree problem, and have 
thereby enlisted many people in their work and developed a wider interest in forestry 
proper than they would otherwise have done. There seems to be no reason why a forestry 
association should not consider the problem of the tree broadly and in all its aspects. 
Recently a national association has been launched under the name of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Planting and Preservation of City Trees. To this organization and its 
work we certainly owe our best wishes. It has been suggested that some means of co- 
operation or even of consolidation should be arranged between this new organization 
and the American Forestry Association so that there might be a union of forces and 
no duplication of effort. This is a matter which needs to be carefully considered and 
has already been discussed somewhat between your secretary and officers of the new 
organization. At the present meeting of the association Mr. J. J. Levison, of Brooklyn, 
the forester of the new association, speaks upon the subject of “City Trees and Their 
Relation to Forestry,” and considers this question of a city shade tree department in 
the American Forestry Association. We should be glad to know the sentiment of our 
members in regard to our share in this branch of the work. 


THE APPALACHIAN FORESTS 


Once again, as for many years past, the preservation of the mountain forests of the 
northern and southern Appalachians is a main feature of the work of the association. 
As is well known to most of our members, since the last annual meeting the Weeks bill, 
so called, has a second time passed the House of Representatives and will be voted on in 
the Senate on the 15th of February. In the January number of AMERICAN Forestry the 
present situation is stated as clearly as is possible, and we do not need to add anything 
to it. The source of the antagonism which has prevented the passage of this beneficent 
legislation, notwithstanding the widespread demand and the character and influence of 
the individuals and organizations all over the country which have asked for it, remains 
a mystery. If we knew the source of this opposition, it wouid be easier to meet it. Every 
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effort has been made by the congressional opponents of the project to adduce testimony 
unfavorable to the known effects of the forests upon streamflow and the protection of 
mountain sides. But it has not succeeded in shaking the consensus of the best scientific 
opinion of the world. This measure is a project of vital importance to the nation at 
large and not solely to the sections in which the mountains lie. It represents a definite 
feature of a national policy upon which we have already embarked and which we must 
round out to its full perfection before we can be secure in our future prosperity as a 
nation. The failure of the bill in the present congress would be a national calamity, 
and every effort should be brought to bear to secure favorable action by the Senate of 
the United States on the 15th of February. No course which would result in a con- 
ference and a dead-lock between the two houses so that the bill would fail to become a 
law before the expiration of this congress should be tolerated by the country. The 
popular demand for this has been made in unmistakable terms and the people should 
insist that their just demand is met. So far as the American Forestry Association is 
concerned this task will never be given up until it is accomplished and when the law 
which makes a beginning has been enacted we shall use every effort in our power to 
secure the accomplishment of its full results in the development of a public forest system 
in the east. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The usual routine work of the year has been carried on, correspondence from the 
office, attendance upon meetings of other organizations and speaking by your president 
and your secretary. 

The secretary attended the biennial meeting of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Cincinnati, in May; the opening of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in June, an interesting and important occasion; the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, with which we have been 
brought into the closest association through the common interest in the Appalachian- 
White Mountain forests, in August; and the meeting of the Second Conservation Con- 
gress at Saint Paul, in September. We hope to nave the association represented at the 
Canadian Forestry Convention at Quebec next week. This convention is to serve much 
the same purpose in Canada that our American Forest Congress did for us in 1905. 

It has not been possible to do as much of this work as is desirable. We believe that 
great advantage comes to the association and to its work from the contact of its repre- 
sentatives with other organizations having kindred or sympathetic interests and it is 
desirable that the secretary should have more time at his disposal than present con- 
ditions permit and more means available for traveling expenses. 

The secretary of the Canadian Forestry Association, Mr. James Lawler, visited the 
United States during the summer and made a study of some of our forestry methods and 
of the plans and working of our forestry associations. He spent a few days in Wash- 
ington and expressed himself as much interested in the work that our association is 
doing. This visit, and the spirit in which it was made, are most gratifying, and will 
increase the cordial relations already existing between these two national forestry 
organizations. 

Owing to the changed methods it is impossible to give exact figures at the present 
time in regard to our membership. It has very nearly but not quite held its own during 
the year. For the coming year we shall, of course, have three classes—members, sub- 
scribers and those who are both members and subscribers. It is gratifying to report that 
so far as we may judge by returns thus far from the annual bills, the third class will 
be very much the largest of the three. 

Respectfully submitted for the directors, 
EpwIin A. Start, 
Executive Secretary. 


CITY TREES AND OTHER TOPICS 


The next order was the presentation of a paper by J. J. Levison, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., forester of the Brooklyn and Queens Park Department and of 
the Association for the Planting and Care of City Trees. His subject was 
“City Trees and Their Relation to Forestry.” This paper appears elsewhere 
in this magazine. Following this was an address by Henry 8. Graves, For- 
ester of the United States, which also appears on another page. 

Philip W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, was the next speaker. He described the situation in the White 
Mountains as one of progressive permanent destruction. He spoke of exist- 
ing conditions and their causes and made an appeal for work in behalf of the 
proposed Appalachian legislation. He urged the danger of amending the bill 
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so that it would be thrown into conference and quoted John Hay as having 
said that a very few people joining together in the United States Senate 
can kill almost anything. He closed by saying, “Therefore I urge that every 
patriotic citizen throughout the length and breadth of the land who believes 
in the future timber supply of the Appalachian chain, north and south, shall 
get letters from influential people in each senatorial district in the United 
States to senators to urge that the bill for this purpose known as the Weeks 
bill shall pass at this session of congress.” 

F. W. Rane, state forester of Massachusetts, spoke of recent develop- 
ments of forestry in that state. He described the reforestation work which 
is being done. The state lends money to the state forester whereby he may 
take up lands and set them out with trees. Title is turned over by the attor- 
ney general to the state forester and these lands are set out, a ledger account 
being kept of the cost of labor, seedlings and transplants, and the owner 
may redeem them at any time within ten years by paying the absolute cost, 
plus four per cent upon the investment, to the state. The state thereby is 
simply loaning money in order that we may build up our waste lands and 
bring them back into forests. We have in Massachusetts like many other sec- 
tions of the country a natural forest country. Taking these natural con- 
ditions with the assistance of simple forestry we can bring about wonderful 
results. Mr. Rane discussed also the question of forest fires, describing the 
personal work which he had done to secure competent men for forest wardens 
in the several towns of the state. Meetings are held in different sections 
of the state to which the expenses of the wardens are paid. These meetings 
are for the purpose of instruction and discussion. This year there is a bill 
before the legislature to regulate the handling of slash. 

S. N. Spring, state forester of Connecticut, followed Mr. Rane. He spoke 
of the forest fire problem as one of the chief problems of Connecticut. The 
laws are somewhat similar to the laws of Massachusetts, and the principal 
work of the forester during the first year after he is in charge has been in 
bringing that service to a greater state of perfection. The other thing which 
has been foremost has been the laying by experimentation of a sure founda- 
tion for the practice of forestry. The experiments have been along the 
lines of the handling of woodlands. This was essential for the complete 
regeneration of the forests of Connecticut because of their worn out condition 
through constant cutting and in view of the encroachment of disease. Mr. 
Spring said that he had made arrangements to give special study to the 
chestnut bark disease. There is no known treatment thus far for this disease 
and it is probable that if it extends as it is extending now most of the chest- 
nuts in the state will be killed. Something must be done to replace the chest- 
nut and the only possible solution the speaker sees is for the state forester 
to take over a section of badly injured land and start at once experiments 
which will give results for the use of the people in the state. The speaker 
expressed his belief in the dominating importance of educational work and 
said that he was not so keen on legislation as the forester of Massachusetts 
but that he was keen on developing experiments, the results of which will give 
us something definite on which to work. 

E. A. Sterling, forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, described 
the work of that company in planting and in protecting water properties 
which are held around the company’s reservoirs. Much is being done also in 
wood preservation. Creosote plants have been built and ties and timbers 
creosoted. This work is not new in the west but it is rather new in the east. 
Judging by the results on the western roads and abroad it is believed that 
the life of cross ties will be increased by one-third and in some cases doubled. 
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Trestle timber, piling and timbers of that kind will have their life increased 
indefinitely. Another important element in the preservation of timber is in 
the ability to substitute inferior wood for the more expensive and scarcer 
woods. For instance, short-leaf pine, if creosoted, is just as good for trestle 
timber where no great strength is required, as oak timber, and black oak tie 
is as good as white oak if creosoted. Through our local territory in Pennsyl 
vania we have been able to use quite large quantities, both of birch and 
maple, which have practically no local use except for implements, and to 
greatly increase our local output and at the same time utilize those trees. 
Another thing which we are doing is the management of small woodlots on 
water properties. The forest conditions vary all the way from absolute bar- 
renness up to very good timber and on some of these properties logging has 
been carried on under the most intensive practice in the state. In one case 
on a property of a thousand acres, perhaps six or seven hundred thousand feet 
of second growth hardwood and a little pine was cut in a way which left it 
looking better and in better condition and we have been able to net a very 
nice profit from it. The speaker referred to the sometimes disappointing 
attitude of the lumbermen in the matter of practicing forestry and said, “We 
all know why he does not and I do not know that we blame him for not cut- 
ting down revenues for the sake of practicing forestry, but I am coming to 
the conclusion that the big timber consumer is in a position to do something 
along this line that he can perhaps do better than the lumberman. In the 
face of constantly increasing prices there is no other method in sight unless 
they take the matter in their own hands and acquire their own timberlands 
and manage them on long time for their own use.” 

The afternoon session closed at a little before five o’clock. In the evening 
a number of members of the Association availed themselves of an invitation 
to attend the meeting of the secretary of American Foresters, which was held 
as usual at the house of Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The first order at the Friday morning session was the annual address of 
the President of the Association, Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr. This is printed 
elsewhere. 

A paper was presented by Professor Herman H. Chapman of the Yale 
Forest School on the subject, “Shall the State Regulate the Cutting of Tim- 
ber?” This paper is printed elsewhere in the magazine. 

Commissioner Conklin, of Pennsylvania, had been present during the 
Thursday session but was called away and Dr. J. T. Rothrock, who is always 
welcome to the American Forestry Association, spoke for Pennsylvania. He 
urged the importance of preserving the Appalachian forests as a nursery of 
men; called attention to the part which the whole Appalachian region from 
Maine to Georgia has played in the history of the country, and urged the 
loss which it would be to the country if the forests were swept away, the soil 
washed out and this brave people reduced by poverty to the depths of degra- 
dation until they have reached the very last round and instead of the strong 
armed and-the strong hearted men who have always been the support of the 
nation in time of trouble, we have a degenerate race. 

Dr. Rothrock spoke of several important phases of the forestry policy of 
Pennsylvania which now has over 900,000 acres of state forests and has built 
2,500 miles of road and fire lines. “We have,” he said, “an output from our 
nurseries of about 1,500,000 trees annually and to these may be added from 
five hundred thousand to another million which are planted, making an ave- 
rage of two million, five hundred thousand trees planted in the state reser- 
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vations. About fifty square miles of territory have been examined with re- 
gard to the chestnut plague. The forest service has been assisted in making 
a reconnaissance survey of the Ohio watershed. They are now proposing 
to bring up again the idea of auxiliary forest reserves in which the land and 
the contents of the soil beneath shall be separately taxed. 

An interesting summary was given of the forestry educational work in the 
state. Dr. Rothrock referred first to the state forest academy at Mont Alto, 
to which ten pupils are admitted each year. He described the system under 
which a trained body of foresters for the state service is thus being built up at 
the cost of the state, but to its ultimate profit. Estimating the work done by 
these young men during their last three years in the school and on the reser- 
vations after graduation at the full value of trained labor, the state of Penn- 
sylvania in conducting our forestry work has actually gained money by their 
education. About three hundred dollars is the profit to the state on every 
man who is turned out. It seems to me, said the speaker, that this is a com- 
mon-sense plan and worthy of commendation and should be followed else- 
where. He also indorsed the work of the forestry school of the State College 
and referred to Lehigh University, as having started on a career of public 
education. The course of lectures that has been inaugurated there and con- 
tinued for several years has diffused forestry knowledge and forestry interest 
throughout the whole surrounding country. ‘When we consider,” he said, 
“that there is hardly an occupation, hardly a business interest, hardly a thing 
connected with our life history into which forestry does not enter, the im- 
portance of enlarging upon this theme seems to be apparent. I cannot too 
fully approve and endorse the work that is being done by Lehigh University. 
I would like to see not only every college in the land adopt to the extent of its 
opportunities such a course, but I would like to see it carried into every public 
school in the land.” 

At the close of Dr. Rothrock’s remarks, the president appointed to act as 
escort to the President of the United States at the dinner in the evening, Dr. 
Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh University, and Mr. F. W. Rane, state 
forester of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ayres reported for the nominating committee (Philip W. Ayres, 
James W. Toumey, and F. W. Rane) and the report was accepted and the 
officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President, Curtis Guild, Jr., Massachusetts; vice-presidents, Joshua L. 
Baily, Pennsylvania; Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts; B. E. Fernow, On- 
tario, Canada; W. W. Finley, District of Columbia; David R. Francis, Mis- 
souri; Rutherford P. Hayes, North Carolina; George Foster Peabody, New 
York; J. E. Ransdell, Louisiana; J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania, and Albert 
Shaw, New York; treasurer, Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. C.; and the fol- 
lowing directors: Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire; Herman H. Chapman, 
Connecticut; Curtis Guild, Jr., Massachusetts; Austin F. Hawes, Vermont; 
John E. A. Hussey, Massachusetts; Otto Luebkert, Washington, D. C.; Ches- 
ter W. Lyman, New York; George H. Maxwell, Illinois; Charles Lathrop Pack, 
New Jersey; Thomas Nelson Page, Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Quincy, 
New York; Cuno H. Rudolph, Washington, D. C.; Ernest A. Sterling, Penn- 
sylvania; Frederick S. Underhill, Pennsylvania, and Robert S. Woodward, 
Washington, D. C. 

A motion made by Mrs. F. W. Gerard, of Connecticut, and seconded by 
Mr. W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, was adopted to the effect that the members 
of the association be given an opportunity to pledge themselves to secure each 
five subscribers for AMERICAN Forestry during the coming year. This was 
suggested as a practical means by which each member might not only assist 
the association financially, but extend the circulation of its magazine and 
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thereby aid its educational work. Remarks were made by Joshua L. Baily, of 
Philadelphia, A. R. Eastman, of Waterville, N. Y., F. W. Kelsey, of Orange, 
N. J., and others. The president urged the necessity of an active support of 
the Weeks bill to the end that it might be passed by the Senate unamended 
so that it would become a law. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner Friday evening in the red room of the New Willard 
was attended by about seventy-five members and guests. The room and the 
tables were beautifully decorated with palms and cut flowers, especially no- 
ticeable being a magnificent bank of American Beauty roses on the speaker’s 
table. At that table were President Guild, Senators Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Fletcher of Florida and Page of Vermont, Representative Mann of Illinois, 
Commissioner Rudolph of the District of Columbia, Forester Henry 8. Graves, 
Dr. Robert S. Woodward, president of the Carnegie Institution, and Dr. Thom- 
as Nelson Page, and, upon his arrival at ten thirty o’clock, the President of 
the United States. The report of the committee on resolutions was presented 
by Mr. Maxwell before the speaking and was unanimously adopted. The reso- 
lutions are printed on another page. 

The first speaker was the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, senior senator from 
Massachusetts. Senator Lodge spoke earnestly and, in view of the pendency 
in the body of which he is an influential member, of the Appa'achian bill, to 
which he referred, his words were listened to with peculiar interest. He 
expressed the opinion that the two public questions of more importance than 
any others are those of the quality of our citizenship as affected by immigra- 
tion and the conservation of our national resources. “In the latter forestry is 
the largest element.” Of the Appalachian bill, he said, “I feel a very profound 
interest in that bill, as I am one of the committee which reported it. I hope 
that we shall pass it at this session on the 15th of February. We shall cer- 
tainly have a vote on that day because the vote has been fixed. I believe from 
the vote by which the bill was taken up, as I recall it, forty-eight to sixteen, 
that we have an ample vote to pass the bill, but the great danger of the bill— 
and it is one of which every friend of the legislation should be informed, is an 
amendment. I do not care what the amendment is. Any amendment which 
sends that bill back to conference endangers its passage, and if it does not 
pass at this session having proceeded so far, it is difficult to say when we can 
pass it. 

“T need not enlarge upon the importance of this measure, of how much it 
means to the water power and to the welfare of New England and of the Caro- 
linas and all that tier of southern states. I think we may take that as proved, 
and I do not think I am advocating it from any merely local interest. I voted, 
and voted with pleasure, for what was known as the Arid Lands bill, which 
put by the sales of those lands, I think, some thirty-five million dollars into the 
process of their further development. Of course the sale of these lands which 
belonged to all the people of the country was the money of the people of the 
country at large. It fell to me last session to report and carry through the 
Senate the bill which authorized a loan of twenty million dollars for the pur- 
pose of still further carrying on the work of irrigating the arid lands. I did 
it with great satisfaction. All this is of no immediate interest to the people 
whom I represent, but it is of value to the whole country, and I am sentimental 
enough to believe that what is of value and what is of profit to these great 
states in which the arid lands lies is of great value to New England and to 
Massachusetts, and in the same way I believe that what is of great value to 
Massachusetts and New England and the Carolinas, and to Virginia, is of 
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great value to the rest of the country. It is, therefore, in no narrow or local 
spirit that I urge the passage of the Appalachian Mountain bill. It will do 
much in my judgment to preserve the waterpower sources in all that region 
which it covers. The bill is carefully drawn and carefully guarded, so that 
it can put no undue burden upon the United States, and I believe it will be of 
immense value and advantage to the people of the United States and another 
step in the preservation of our forests. 

“That is the bill immediately pending, but the question of the preservation 
of the forests is one that is with us every year and is a much larger question. 
It is one that requires the constant attention of all who believe in it, of all 
who see in it, as I see in it, questions affecting the welfare of generations yet 
unborn. And therefore, with a view to that larger future which we hope 
stretches before our great country there is nothing in my judgment more 
patriotic, more deserving of the support of all patriotic men and women, than 
to uphold and promote in every way intelligent legislation for the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of the United States.” 

In introducing the next speaker, President Guild said: “The juxtaposition 
of the first and the second speakers of this evening is a happy augury for our 
cause—Massachusetts and Virginia. The American Revolution started in 
Massachusetts, but the leader came from Virginia, and it was by the vote and 
at the request of Massachusetts that the great land owner and soldier of 
Virginia was set at the head of the Continental army, which represented the 
Old Thirteen. You have heard from Massachusetts. You are to hear from 
Virginia. You have heard from American statesmanship. You are going to 
hear from American literature, and it is with the greatest possible pleasure 
that I introduce to you our new director, one whose name is known far 
beyond the limits of the United States. I take deep pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Thomas Nelson Page.” 

Mr. Page’s paper was distinguished by breadth and sanity of judgment, 
by fine appreciation, and by the high literary quality characterizing all the 
work of this eminent author. It will be published later in American For- 
gstrY. Following Mr. Page’s address, the President of the United States was 
announced and entered the room while the orchestra played the Star Spangled 
Banner, and the company arose and gave the chief magistrate of the nation 
a cordial welcome. 

In greeting the President, President Guild referred to the representative 
character of the audience and to the wide reaching influences for which the 
company stood. He thanked the President for his interest in the cause repre- 
sented by the association, for the appointment that he had made of a forester 
in the person of Mr. Graves, and voiced the respect and love of those present 
for the President. 

The President said that he was here for two purposes. To testify to his 
interest in forestry, and to repay a debt he owed to the chairman. Of the 
latter he said: “I induced him to go to Mexico to represent this country. He 
did not know the language they use in Mexico, but he had notice enough—two 
or three months—to learn it. When he went down he took charge of things 
just as he has tonight and he was the whole show. He led all the foreigners, 
made them feel at home and gave the Mexicans to understand how we really 
appreciated their hospitality.” The President disclaimed any intention to 
make a speech on forestry. He referred to the national forests as representing 
about 25 per cent of the forests owned by private persons. He said that it 
was discouraging to think of reforesting all the land that ought to have forests 
in the United States. “It is a task that does not address itself to Americans 
because when we project a thing one day, we wish to see it well developed the 
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next morning. It is a task that appeals rather to the thorough German or to 
the patient Frenchman—for he is patient in the country. But we have got to 
come to a knowledge of the fact that we are growing to be an old country, with 
the responsibilities of an old country and that we have got to abide nature’s 
way in doing the things that we ought to do if we seek the aid of nature in 
restoring that which we have extravagantly wasted.” He made the point that 
everything must not be expected from the central government of the United 
States and that it is the business of the states to provide foresters and forest 
services. In this connection he said that there are “some states that can teach 
the United States a great deal about what ought to be done for forestry. They 
are spending lots of money in Massachusetts and in New York, but there are 
a good many other states where they ought to devote more time. They are 
younger, they do not realize the responsibilities that are upon them with re- 
spect to the development of the tree industry. Still,” he said, “it is not for 
me to lecture the states. I have got enough to do looking after the central 
government as long as that responsibility is mine, and all I can do is to 
promise this company whose general interest in the matter is most gratifying, 
that we are going to do as much as we can to develop everything we can in 
the matter of forestation as long as I have anything to say about it, and I 
haven’t a bit of doubt that those who follow us will continue in the same 
path.” He referred to the great things done by the government in sanitation 
in Cuba and Panama as an example of the way in which the apparently im- 
possible may be accomplished. 

The last speaker of the evening was the Forester of the United States, Mr. 
Graves. His address is printed in full on another page. Following his re- 
marks, President Guild, with a few appropriate words, brought the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the American Forestry Association to a close. 





TWO ADDRESSES 


By HENRY 8. GRAVES 
FORESTER OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Delivered to the American Forestry Association, the first at the afternoon session, 
January 12; the second at the dinner, Friday evening, January 13.) 


THE FORESTRY PROBLEM OF TODAY 


EPRESENTATIVES of this association gather here every year to dis- 
{2 cuss problems of forestry, and to report on the progress of forestry dur- 
ing the year. This year we can report, as in previous years, that there 

has been a great advance. As I have been about the country, it has been 
perfectly clear that there never was before so great an interest in forestry, nor 
so intelligent an understanding of its purposes and methods. Not only has 
there been a great extension of the interest in the general problems of forestry, 
but there has been accomplished a great deal in the work of actually introduc- 
ing the practice of forestry in handling woodlands. I say this, in spite of the 
great losses during the last season by forest fires. This was the first year that 
there was a systematic effort to control forest fires on a large seale during a 
season of great drouth. There is a saying that once in so often a forest will 
be burned over and destroyed, and that no matter what is done in the way of 
protection, the forest sooner or later will be burned. The origin of this say- 
ing may be sought in the past history of fires. During previous periods, when 
there was no attempt to protect forests, there were fires here and there every 
year, some burning over large and some over small areas; and then occasion- 
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ally there was a combination of conditions specially favorable to fire—extreme 
drouth and high winds—when the forests became excessively inflammable, and 
when there were great conflagrations. These occasional conflagrations have 
eccurred from time immemorial, and they have destroyed vast areas of forest. 
This last year there was such a combination of conditions. In the far west 
the season was the driest ever known. In spite of the great interest in for- 
estry, in spite of the almost universal desire to prevent fires, there were in 
the national forests alone about five thousand fires during the season. Most 
of these were extinguished promptly by the organization, with relatively small 
loss. The great loss caused on the national forests was by only about fifteen 
per cent of the fires. 

The occurrences during the past season furnish a clear demonstration, 
not that the government can not protect its forests, but that with means pro- 
vided for their proper organization and patrol the forests can be rendered 
safe. 

There has been also a great advance in forestry throughout the individual 
states. In those states in which there has hitherto been little legislation, and 
little active work in forestry, there has been during the year a very much 
increased activity. In those states in which there has already been an effort 
in publie forestry matters, there has been an immense progress in the develop- 
ment of the practice of forestry on the ground. This is work about which the 
general public does not hear very much, but it is work which counts tremend- 
ously. The work which State Foresters Rane, of Massachusetts; Hawes, of 
Vermont; Ayers and Hirst, of New Hampshire; Spring, of Connecticut; Pettis, 
in New York; Gaskill, in New Jersey; Besley, in Maryland; Griffith, in Wis- 
consin, and others are accomplishing, deserve a special public recognition. 
It is the development of forestry along practical lines and getting the owners 
of woodlands to introduce its principles. 

The progress in forestry during the last year on private lands has been 
very encouraging, not only on the small woodlots of farmers, but on larger 
holdings. The larger owners are beginning to associate themselves together 
for mutual protection from fire, and there are today a number of very effec- 
tive forest fire protective associations, notably those in the northwest, Wash- 
ington and Idaho; and I understand that there is prospect of similar associa- 
tion in Oregon. Recently an association has also been organized in New 
Hampshire. 

The problem of forestry is peculiar, in that it takes a long time to produce 
a crop of trees, and forestry does not appeal to the average owner of timber 
land, who has purchased his property for the merchantable timber upon it and 
not to grow trees. 

The problem of forestry is essentially a public problem. The purposes of 
forestry—to secure a closer utilization of the products and to prevent waste, to 
secure a continuous production of timber for future use, to secure those ad- 
vantages of the forests which pertain to the protection of our rivers, the protec- 
tion of the mountain flows, and for public recreation—are of vital public im- 
portance. They should be guaranteed by the public, for the problem is one which 
should not be left altogether to private individuals. The problem will not be 
solved by the private individuals, if it is left to them. It is true also that 
the burden of working out that problem should not be placed on a single class 
of private individuals. The benefits of forests are public. The responsibility 
of bringing about forestry rests primarily on the public, and the burden of 
forestry should be shared by the whole people who enjoy its benefits. 

The national forests are already under management. Their efficient ad- 
ministration and adequate protection depends on the support given by the 


public. 
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It is comparatively easy where most of the timber lands are owned in 
large holdings by few individuals for them to associate together in associa- 
tions for protection from fire. Where there are a very large number of owners 
that is exceedingly difficult. The protection of small private forests depends 
on organization. There must be a development of the forests similar to that 
required on large forests; and there must be the same kind of efficient patrol. 

It is, in my judgment, therefore, essential for the individual states to aid 
the organization of the work of fire protection on these private lands. A 
private owner must assume the responsibility of owner-hip of a natural re- 
source, but private owners should be given that assistance in fire protection 
and solving the problem of taxation, which is necessary to enable them to 
practice forestry at all. 

I would therefore urge the importance of a public appreciation that for- 
estry cannot be accomplished unless the public gives its support; and in 
developing forestry it is not sufficient merely to pass laws, although that is 
better than nothing, but it is necessary for the public to give its support and 
appropriate money enough so that the forests can be properly organized and 
patroled and forestry actually brought into practice. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT TASK OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of this character it is natural at least for the older members 
of this association, to recall, by contrast, some of the incidents of the earlier 
days in the history of the association. Perhaps many of you do not know that 
the Americon Forestry Association is nearly thirty years old. It was founded 
in 1882, and during the earlier days the principal activities of forestry in this 
country were centered about this organization. Without any question it had 
a great deal of influence in preparing the way and laying the foundation for 
the extraordinary development of forestry of later years. It is a fact that in 
every country forestry has not been established except through the efforts of 
the government. That is also true in this country for the real work of for- 
estry had its real beginning when the national government took hold and 
began to develop a national forest policy. It was not until 1896 that such a 
policy was initiated. At that time Congress considered the question of how 
our forests should be handled, and as a result there were set aside by President 
Cleveland many million acres as forest reserves. This brought forth a tre- 
mendous opposition, so great that these reserves were suspended for a year, 
until the people could be made to understand their real purposes. I believe 
that the very opposition to this policy gave the stimulus to the interest in for- 
estry which resulted afterwards in the development of a thorough-going policy 
in national forestry. 

It is a great contrast, as I come back to the government service now, to 
compare the conditions with those obtaining twelve years ago, when I was 
serving in the Division of Forestry. There was then but a handful of trained 
foresters in the country, now there is a well developed profession of forestry ; 
there is now an established national forest policy, and public sentiment which 
has declared itself emphatically in favor of national as well as general for- 
estry. I find that, contrary to the general belief, not only is there a favorable 
public sentiment in relation to forestry in the east, but that the people at 
large in the western states are in favor of the national forest policy, and they 
are uniting in co-operation with us to aid us in the effective administration 
of the national forests. 

It is natural, in view of this widespread favorable sentiment to forestry, 
to believe that the work of this association and other agencies, promoting the 
propaganda of forestry, is about done. Yet, in spite of this public sentiment, 
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we have suffered from forest fires during the past season far more than the 
average. While we see a constantly increasing number of men who own for- 
ests, introducing the practice of forestry on their lands, and a constantly 
increasing number of men planting trees on their waste lands; and although 
all the timber on the national forests is cut under the methods of forestry, it 
nevertheless is a fact that only one to two per cent of the lumber on the market 
today has been cut under the principles of forestry. This means that there is 
a tremendous work before us in the actual work of introducing the practice 
of forestry on the ground. 

There is a tendency to feel that as soon as a policy is established, the 
work is done. As soon as the organization of the forest service was accom- 
plished, it was believed that the fire problem was solved. No greater mistake 
can be made for we have before us a tremendous work to develop these forests 
and to make the protection from fire possible. Many of them constitute a 
vast wilderness, undeveloped and without the means of transportation and 
communication which are absolutely necessary for fire protection. We have 
determined that it will cost at least eight million dollars to develop the roads 
and trails, telephone lines and other equipment necessary for the primary 
control of fires. When that is done and there is an adequate patrol provided 
we can guarantee the safety of the national forests, and not until then. When 
we realize that the national forests comprise only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the forests of the country, we must understand that there is a great 
work to do aside from the work of the government on its own lands. 

The duty of the nati mal forest service extends far beyond the administra- 
tion of the public forests. ‘he government must take the leadership in the 
development of the science and practice of forestry throughout the country. 
It is impossible for the government or for the individual states, to do all of 
the work which is necessary to bring this about. The states must provide also 
their local forest services. They must make it possible through aid to private 
vwners in fire protection and in solving the problem of taxation, to practice 
forestry on private lands. 

There must, however, be an immense amount of educational work; and 
that is the function of associations of this kind. I believe myself that this 
association may be made a great educational instrument to aid the govern- 
ment and the states in exiending knowledge of forestry throughout the entire 
country; that this central association should extend its influence, combining 
with state associations and all other educational agencies to aid in the educa- 
tion of people to the necessity of forestry and to teach them how to practice it. 

















RESOLUTIONS 


(Adopted at the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association.) 


HEREAS the American Forestry Association stands distinctly for the 
(1) agencies national, state, municipal, and private which are working for 
conservation and perpetual renewal of our forests, and for those 
agencies national, state, municipal, and private which are working for 
that end; and in view of the subjects especially presented at this thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Association, be it resolved: 

(1) That we call the attention of all friends of forestry to the necessity 
for active and earnest work to secure the final passage, without alteration or 
amendment, on February fifteenth next, the date set for a vote in the Senate, 
of the White Mountain and Appalachian National Forest Bill, known as the 
Weeks Bill. This nation can no longer afford to ignore the warnings afforded 
by the results of the destruction of forests on the headwaters of streams where 
depopulation has followed the devastation of the forests in so many of the 
older countries of the world. 

(2) That it is of the utmost importance to stimulate interest in forestry 
in the younger generation in every way possible; for example, by providing 
lectures in our schools with the co-operation, wherever practicable, of state 
forestry officers and associations, and by offering prizes for essays, or for tree 
culture and plantings. eten 

“~(3y That this association urges the institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country, our colleges and universities, to become centers for the 
diffusion in and throughout their respective localities and spheres of influence, 
of a knowledge of the vast importance of our forest problems to every citizen, 
and their vital relation to the industrial and business development of our 
country, and its commercial prosperity. 

This work does not require the organization of departments or schools of 
forestry in such institutions. What is needed is some authoritative, intelli- 
gent direction by local public lectures, by college extension work, or other- 
wise, of the thought and attention of our people at large to this subject. 

The value and practicability of this has been demonstrated by the results 
obtained during the past two years at Lehigh University under an endowment 
made especially to sustain such work at that university. 

(4) That this association earnestly appeals to men of means throughout 
our country to support this educational movement for the benefit of the people 
at large. Comparatively small endowments of money will bring about results 
of the above character of great value and practical efficiency. 
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(5) That the states should encourage private forestry, by extending the 
facilities for popular information on forestry subjects, by establishing demon- 
stration forests, and especially by improving the system of protection from 
forest fires, and by reforming the laws on forest taxation. That they should 
inaugurate the policy of buying land requiring a perpetual forest cover, and 
of managing such land by the state as an owner, with all the rights of an 
owner. That they should enforce a reasonable degree of regulation on lands 
where the indirect influence of the forests on streams and erosion is clearly 
proven, but they should put the interpretation of such regulations in the 
hands of a qualified forester, with the power, and with sufficient assistance, 
to insure full enforcement. 

Every state where such conditions maintain should have a state forester 
technically qualified for his position. 

(6) That this Association makes an earnest appeal to Congress to give 
increased appropriations to provide adequate protection of our national for- 
ests from fire, and to secure their best administration and development, and 
strongly recommends that the several states provide ample funds to carry out 
their forest policies along broad lines. 

(7) That the president of the association, the Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., be 
requested to epitomize the very able, comprehensive and instructive address 
presented by him at this annual meeting into the form of a memorial in behalf 
of the White Mountain and Appalachian national forest bill, which the board 
of directors are requested and instructed to forward to the President, and to 
the members of the House of Represeutatives and of the Senate of the United 


States. 





























EDITORIAL 


NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES 


of the state to a point where it is necessary to go forward more rapidly 
or to risk drifting slowly backward.” 

This quotation from a journal in an eastern state suggests a condition 
which comes inevitably in every forward movement. The first steps of agita- 
tion are comparatively easy. They seem difficult indeed to the pioneers in a 
movement, but those who have been through the experience know that the 
fresh enthusiasm of a new enterprise, working with elementary and com- 
paratively obvious facts, has a much easier task to arouse the people to make 
beginnings than when it becomes necessary to settle down to the steady, long 
pull which is demanded for ultimate successful accomplishment. Then there 
must be patient, scientific examination of actual conditions. The easy oration 
and generalized appeal to patriotism have done their work and must be laid 
aside for less pyrotechnic labor. This is particularly difficult for the American 
people. Their energy and enthusiasm, especially for a new thing, are bound- 
less; but it is not easy for them to give the patient and persistent study and 
careful development to a great problem in which the German and the Japanese 
excel. President Taft expressed this tersely at the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation dinner, when he said that we want to begin a thing at night and have 
it done the next morning. 

How common is the story of apparently brilliant success in the first 
stages of a movement, success that fires the workers with enthusiasm and in- 
spires popular interest. And how difficult it is oftentimes to live up to this 
apparently brilliant record in the later stages of the same movement. The 
real danger point of any institution or organization for progress is the possible 
dead center which it reaches when the popular interest ceases to be fired by 
striking achievement, but when the real solid work has to be done and patience, 
knowledge, and training are wanting in the leaders. We have a way of settling 
back and resting on our oars after a brief spurt which very often endangers 
a race. 

This generalization applies in a marked degree to the whole forestry move- 
ment and to all the organizations connected with it, not only in the state 
from which the journal above quoted comes, but throughout the whole United 
States. A wonderful work has been done in the last twenty years, a work that 
compares favorably with the achievements in forestry in any country in the 
same length of time. But now we have reached the point when we must study 
this great problem in all its detail; when we are meeting practical difficulties 
of its application to the conditions of business and of every-day life; when 
many of the accepted methods of our people must be overturned in order to 
develop forestry along the widest and most successful lines for the good of 
the nation at large. Now is the time, if ever, when every individual citizen of 
the United States who cares for the success of the forestry movement should 
lend his whole support to the governmental agencies and to those organiza- 
tions which are striving to develop the work of the pioneers into a complete 


and finished product. 


Ore forest commission believes that it has brought the tree interests 
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Fortunately we have leaders of capacity, men of scientific knowledge, 
technical training, enthusiasm, patriotism, and the power of leadership. We 
have, too, considerable bodies of earnest citizens eager to know and willing to 
help. We have also dense ignorance in high and low places, self-interested hos- 
tility to the common good, and the characteristic American impatience with 
constructive policies that demand for their fruition infinite pains and long 
periods of time. 

The first of these groups is arrayed against the last and popular education 
holds the key. In his spirited and thoughtful address at the annual dinner, 
Mr. Graves laid this task of popular education upon the American Forestry 
Association as the one which it is especially called upon to do to hold up the 
hands of the able professional body the country is developing. No finer tribute 
could have been paid to the twenty-nine years’ history of the organization. 
The task should be accepted with some pride and much humility as a great, 
necessary, and worthy work. 





THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


F ANYTHING is needed to show why those who know the White Moun- 
tains and have studied their relations and influence upon the eastern 
United States are almost passionately desirous of the salvation of their 

forests it is to be found in observation of existing conditions. 

Clean cutting of spruce continues throughout the White Mountains with- 
out cessation. Five new log railroads have been constructed within the last 
two years into the upper valleys and are now in operation. One after another 
these valleys are cleaned out. The work extends from them up the steep 
mountain sides higher and higher year by year. The method of cutting is the 
most destructive possible and the waste is excessive. Millions of young trees, 
too small for use in the pulp mills, are felled and left on the ground to decay, 
merely that the larger logs may be removed more easily. The Swiss or the 
Germans would not for one moment permit cutting of this kind on high slopes. 
They would use a selective method, by which the mature trees would be taken 
and the young forest left to hold the soil and regulate the run-off of water. 
Nothing except the forest will hold back the soil from erosion, and nothing 
except the forest and the porous soil prevents the water from running off the 
steep, bare rocks in torrents alternating with droughts. 

Fire during the past year has burned over 25,000 acres in the White 
Mountains, which is far less than in preceding years. In one year, 1903, 
84,000 acres were burned over, and the number of acres burned in the White 
Mountains as a whole now amounts to 250,000. After a fire, almost invariably 
erosion follows. Large areas have been crippled and there are considerable 
tracts which will never again produce commercial forests. Upon some of these 
the large charred stumps and dead logs still remain, where fire and erosion 
have rendered the land beneath them forever barren. Here no forest can ever 
take the place of that which has been cut off. 

In the last ten years there has been a distinct change in the general aspect 
of the White Mountains, so that one who has been familiar with them can see 
the progressive and permanently evil effect of fire and erosion. It is probably 
not too much to say that at no time in history, and at no place on the globe, 
has mountain soil ever been injured and rendered unproductive so rapidly as 
in the White Mountains. In China and in Spain the destruction must have 
been far more gradual. With the energy characteristic of American enter- 
prise, a single generation suffices to produce a change not only in the aspect 
of the White Mountains, but also in many places a profound change in the 
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nature of the growth, for where fire injures the soil the forest cover is dis- 
tinctly changed. Undesirable and useless species like the bird cherry often 
cover the land, and it may be from one to three centuries on crippled soils 
before it is possible for a spruce forest to get footing again. 

The reason for this great change is found in the fact that during the last 
twenty years about $29,000,000 have been invested in northern New Hampshire 
alone in the paper and pulp industry and in New England $140,000,000; but 
one must not hold the papermakers to blame. It is not reasonable to expect 
them to donate the land and forest for the sake of other economic interests. 
The problem in the Appalachian Mountains concerns all of the eastern states; 
its interstate character and its bearing upon navigable streams makes it a 
problem for the Congress of the United States. 

How long shall we—a rich and powerful people, with all the knowledge 
of modern science and all] the resources of modern engineering at our com- 
mand, and with the experience of older and less enlightened countries for a 
warning—how long shall we suffer this to be without applying the necessary 
and obvious remedy, the remedy that wiser people have already applied? 





TO SAVE THE CRAWFORD NOTCH 


N DIRECT line with our comments last month on the noteworthy pro- 
i gress in New Hampshire in forestry is the movement now on foot to 
secure the purchase by the state of the Crawford Notch. No action 
would give better proof of the good faith of the state in its advocacy of national 
ownership of the central White Mountain region. We have always held that 
a considerable part of this problem of forest preservation must be worked out 
through state ownership. New Hampshire now has a state forest service 
under competent direction and is in a position to undertake the ownership and 
management of forest land for the general benefit. To say this is in no wise 
inconsistent with the proposition that there is an opportunity and a duty for 
the national government in this mountain country. The interstate relations 
of the region create conditions there for which one state should not be held 
solely responsible, and the whole problem is one of too great magnitude for a 
state with the means of New Hampshire to handle alone. As has been urged 
before in these pages, a problem of this kind is one which involves the co- 
operation of nation, state, and private owner. 

The opportunities for the establishment of state forests are numerous 
throughout New Hampshire, but no better beginning of the policy could be 
made than by acquiring Crawford Notch. 

This remarkable mountain pass has many claims upon the people of New 
Hampshire. Historically, as a highway between the north and south, it has 
interesting associations. It is one of the most picturesque regions of the 
White Mountains, and thousands of people have passed each year by rail along 
its mountain sides or by carriage or motor car along the road that winds like 
a thread through the forest shades of the valley floor. The Notch is valuable 
largely through its forests. Strip the mountains of these and this beautiful 
pass would become a barren waste. The steep mountain sides along the Notch 
will not bear heavy cutting. It would rapidly be followed by destructive slides 
laying bare the rocks. The Notch is the upper valley of the Saco, which has 
its source just above the north gateway and tumbles swiftly down the sharp 
descent until it spreads out upon the Conway intervales. Down the precipit- 
ous sides of the mountains that guard the Notch flow a thousand feeders of 
the river, having their sources in the springs maintained by the forests on the 
mountain side. Cut off these forests and remove the protecting soil and it is 
very evident what the result would be—alternations of flood and drought. 
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There is ample reason then why New Hampshire should preserve the 
Crawford Notch because of its value as one of the show places of the state and 
because of the protection that its forests afford to the streamflow of the Saco. 
The devastation of the Notch by extensive lumbering would entail a tremend- 
ous annual loss upon the state of New Hampshire in the diminished attractive- 
ness of the mountains from the defacement of this noble piece of scenery. The 
people of the state might as well vote a permanent state tax from which they 
would receive no return as to allow the forests to be cut from Crawford Notch. 

The immediate occasion for the present agitation which has been started 
by the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests is due to the 
fact that the present owner of the Notch is about to put in lumbermen and 
begin extensive cutting which would ultimately largely denude the Notch. 
The Crawford Notch is not included in any incorporated town, but is in what 
is known as Hart’s Location, a narrow strip reaching out from Grafton 
County. It is owned by one person and, as it is a somewhat extensive prop- 
erty measured vertically and consists entirely of rocks, scenery and forests, 
the only way in which the owner can realize upon it is by selling the timber. 
This he naturally wishes to do and will do. He can hardly do otherwise. 
Here there is a striking example of the absolute necessity of the state doing 
these things which it can do to the general advantage while the individual 
cannot protect himself except at the public expense. The state can realize an 
annual return from the property by preserving the forests and the scenery, 
and practicing conservative cutting. 

There seem to be ample reasons for state action and, while New Hamp- 
shire is not a rich state, it is not burdened with debt and this proposal is for 
an investment to preserve a part of the most valuable asset the state has 
within its borders—its forests and its scenery. The state may feel a just civiv 
pride in the ownership of the Notch. It may say with justice to the rest of 
the nation that in appealing for national forests in the White Mountains 
it asks not for alms but for co-operation; that it is doing its own share well 
and has earned the support it asks in other directions. 





EDUCATION 


existing schools of forestry at Yale, Har- 


Lehigh University’s Useful Work 


During the past two years a new de- 
parture has been initiated in forestry edu- 
cation by Lehigh University, which has at- 
tained pronounced success. This work 
was referred to in the opening address of 
the president of the association at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association in January, and also in the 
resolutions of the association adopted at 
that meeting. 

About two years ago, a friend of for- 
estry in Pennsylvania, who has done much 
to advance the cause, proposed to Dr. 
Henry Sturgis Drinker, the president of 
Lehigh University, to establish a depart- 
ment of forestry at Lehigh. Dr. Drinker 
immediately took the matter up, and after 
obtaining the opinions of distinguished 
and competent experts in forestry educa- 
tion, reported that at the present time the 


vard, State College, and Mont Alto in 
Pennsylvania, were apparently sufficient 
in the sphere of influence likely to be 
reached by Lehigh University, for the 
training of the number of professional 
foresters now needed, but that a great 
work could be done by forwarding a move- 
ment in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in America to spread and impress a 
knowledge of forestry, not only on the 
student bodies of the several institutions, 
but on the public who could be reached in 
the vicinity through lectures and through 
the public press. This idea was taken up, 
a sufficient endowment was provided for 
the purpose, and during the past two years 
a@ most valuable course of lectures has 
been given on forestry at Lehigh, to which 
the public has been cordially invited, and 
which has been largely attended and 
largely reported by the public press. 
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Among the lecturers who have taken part 
in these courses are: John Birkinbine, 
president of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, secretary 
of the state forestry reservation commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, S. B. Elliott, mem- 
ber of the state forestry reservation com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, Irving C. Wil- 
liams, deputy commissioner of forestry of 
Pennsylvania, F. W. Rane, state forester 
of Massachusetts, and the Hon. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., president of the American For- 
estry Association. It is expected that lec- 
tures will be given in this series during 
the remainder of the present collegiate 
year by Filibert Roth, professor of for- 
estry in the University of Michigan, Pro- 
fessor B. E. Fernow, dean of the faculty of 
forestry of the University of Toronto, 
Samuel N. Spring, state forester of Con- 
necticut, and George H. Maxwell, executive 
director, flood commission of Pittsburg, 
also executive director of the National Ir- 
rigation Association. 

Apparently no better means could be 
devised to bring home to our people some 
knowledge of this great subject than for 
it to be spread by our institutions of high- 
er learning, who can speak with authority. 
In addition to the course of lectures at 
Lehigh an arboretum is being developed 
in the University Park for the education 
of the public as well as of the student 
body, and a museum of cut woods, show- 
ing samples of timber, is being worked out. 
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Very cordial appreciation of this work at 
Lehigh University was manifested at the 
recent meeting of the association. 

Field Work by Nebraska Forestry Students 

An extensive field trip has just been 
completed by the advanced forestry stu- 
dents of the University of Nebraska. This 
trip is designed to supplement the prac- 
tical experience the students have had in 
other forest regions as well as the regular 
instructional work at the university, and 
is usually taken by students who have had 
from one to three seasons of varied work 
in the woods. Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan were chosen for the month’s 
trip since the diversified stands of hard- 
woods, hemlock and pine give a remark- 
able opportunity for studying forest types, 
fires, reproduction, cruising, valuation sur- 
veys and a greater diversity of exploita- 
tion and utilization than is to be found in 
any other forest region. 

The field work was under the charge of 
Mr. F. B. Moody, assistant state forester 
of Wisconsin, and Professors Phillips and 
Sponsler of the University of Nebraska. 
Valuable evening lectures were given by 
Mr. R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwoods Manufac- 
turers Association, on forest products. 
Several informal talks were given by 
Mr. Carl Hartley, an expert on forest tree 
diseases, who accompanied the party on 
its trip. 
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(Books and periodicals indexed in the Library 
of the United States Forest Service) 


Forestry as a Whole 
Proceedings of associations 


Royal ‘English arboricultural _ society. 
Transactions, vol. 7, pt. 4. 77 p. North- 
umberland, Eng., 1910. 


Royal Scottish rboricultural society. 
Transactions, vol. 24, pt. 1. 120 p. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1910. 

Société dendrologique de France. Bulle- 


tins 15-18. 
ciété, 1910. 


Paris, Au siége de la so- 


Forest Botany 
Trees, classification and description 


Cook, O. F. History of the coco-nut palm 
in America. 72 p. pl. Wash. D C., 
1910. (Smithsonian institution, U. S. 


national museum. Contributions from 
U. S. national herbarium, v. 14, pt. 2.) 

Pittier, Henry. A preliminary treatment 
of the genus Castilla. 33 p., il., pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1910. (Smithsonian in- 
stitution, U. S. national museum. Con- 
tributions from U. S. national her- 
barium, v. 13, pt. 7.) 


Silviculture 


Planting 


Heins’, J., sons, comp. Forest planter’s 
guide for the use of those who are es- 
tablishing woodlands on various class- 
es of land, having regard to British 


conditions. 60 p. Haltenbek, Ges- 
many. 
Margolin, Louis. Yield from eucalyptus 


plantations in California. 38 p. Sac- 


ramento, Cal., 1910. (California—State 
board of forestry. Bulletin 1.) 
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Pettis, C. R. Reforesting. 25 p., pl. Al- 
bany, N. Y., 1910. (N. Y.—Forest, fish 
and game commission. Bulletin 2.) 

Thornber, W. S. Forest, shade and orna- 
mental trees in Washington. 55 p. 
il. Pullman, Wash., 1909. (Washing- 
ton—Agricultural experiment station. 
Bulletin 90.) 


Forest Protection 


Insects 


Hopkins, A. D. Contributions toward a 
monograph of the bark-weevils of the 
genus Pissodes. 68 p. il., pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1911. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 
ture—Bureau of entomology. Tech- 
nical series, no. 20, pt. 1.) 

Hopkins, A. D. Insect injuries to forest 
products. 9 p. Wash., D. C., 1910. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture—Bureau 
of entomology. Circular 128.) 

Hopkins, A. D. Insect injuries to the 
wood of dying and dead trees. 3 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1910. (U. S—Dept. of 
agriculture— Bureau of entomology. 
Circular 127.) 

Hopkins, A. D. Insect injuries to the wood 
of living trees. 4 p. Wash., D. C., 
1910. (U. S—Dept. of agriculture— 
Bureau of entomology. Circular 126.) 

Hopkins, A. D. Insects in their relation 
to the reduction of future supplies of 
timber, and general principles of con- 
trol. 10 p. Wash., D. C., 1910. (U. 
$.—Dept. of agriculture—Bureau of en- 
tomology. Circular 129.) 

Snyder, Thomas E. Damage to chestnut 
telephone and telegraph poles by wood- 
boring insects. 12 p., il., pl. Wash., 
D. C., 1910. (U. S.—Dept. of agricul- 
ture—Bureau of entomology. Bulletin 
94, pt. 1.) 

Fire 

Jacquot, A. Incendies en forét; (Forest 
fires); translated by C. E. C. Fischer. 
278 p. Calcutta, Sup. of government 
printing, 1910. 


Forest Management 
Schenck, C. Alwin. Forest management. 
33 p. Asheville, N. C., Hackney and 
Moale co., 1907. 


Forest mensuration 


Graves, Henry S. and Ziegler, E. A. The 
woodsman’s handbook, revised and en- 
larged. 208 p. il. Wash., D. C., 1910. 
(U. S.—Forest service. Bulletin 36.) 


Forest Economics 


Statistics 


Macmillan, H. R. Forest products of Can- 
ada, 1909; lumber, square timber, lath 
and shingles. 30 p. Ottawa, 1910. 





(Canada—Dept. of the interior—For- 
estry branch. Bulletin 11.) 


Forest Administration 


California—State forester. Third biennial 
report, 1909-1910. 160 p. il. Sacra- 
mento, Cal., 1910. 

South Australia—Woods and forests de- 
partment. Annual progress report up- 
on state forest administration for the 
year 1909-10. 12 p. pl. Adelaide, S. 
A., 1910. 

Vermont—State forester. 2d annual re 
port, 1909-10. 52 p. pl. Montpelier, 
Vt., 1910. 


Forest Utilization 


Betts, H. S. and Smith, C. Stowell. Utili- 
zation of California eucalypts. 30 p. 
il. Wash., D. C., 1910. (U. S.—For- 
est service. Circular 179.) 


Lumber industry 


National lumber manufacturer’s credit cor- 
poration. Credit rating book, vol. 14, 
Oct., 1910. maps. St. Louis, Mo., 
1910. 

Western pine manufacturers’ association. 
Association standard grades; rules for 
the grading of western soft pine, 
Idaho white pine, fir and larch lumber. 
71 p. Spokane, Wash., 1910. 


Auxiliary Subjects 
Conservation of natural resources 


Dixon, Joseph M. National commission 
for the conservation of natural re- 
sources; report. 50 p. Wash., D. C., 
1910. (U. S—61st congress—2d ses- 
sion—Senate. Report 826.) 

Pinchot, Gifford. The fight for conserva- 
tion. 152 p. N. Y., Doubleday, Page 
& co., 1910. 


Irrigation 


Adams, Frank. Delivery of water to ir- 
rigators. 99 p. il. Wash, D. C.,, 
1910. (U. S—Dept. of agriculture— 
Office of experiment stations. Bulletin 
229.) 

United States—Reclamation service. Ir- 
rigation projects of the Reclamation 
service; natural reclamation of arid 
lands. 32 p. il., map. Wash., D. C., 
1910. 


Periodical Articles 

General 

Century magazine, Jan., 1911.—An Iowa 
plant-breeder; new methods in plant 
production contrasted with old, by L. 
H. Bailey, p. 392-401; The Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, by J. Bur- 
roughs, p. 425-38. 
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Country life in America, Dec., 1910.—What 
we really know about tree surgery, by 
J. J. Levison, p. 163-4. 

Kosmos, Jan., 1911.—Das gespenst der nor- 
damerikanischen wilder, by Fried- 
rich Regensberg, p. 23-5. 

Nature, Nov. 10, 1910.—Forestry education, 
its importance and requirements, p. 
61-2. 

Out West, Dec., 1910.—Save the Hetch- 
Hetchy, by C. C. Foy, p. 1-17. 

Penn state farmer, Dec., 1910.—Ocular es- 
timate by forties used by U. S. Forest 
service, by F. B. Brunyate, p. 42-4. 

Pennsylvania-German, Dec., 1910.—Penn- 
sylvania-German plant names of trees, 
by C. D. Mell. 

Review of reviews, Jan., 1911.—Foreign- 
born American trees; how our own 
native trees are propagated for us in 
Europe, by M. Smith, p. 72-9. 

Scientific American, Nov. 12, 1910.—Man- 
ufacture of wood pulp; an American 
industry introduced into France, by J. 
Boyer, p. 376-7. 

United States monthly weather review, 
Oct., 1910.—Forest fires of 1910 and 
their causes, by N. L. Jesunofsky, p. 
1576. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, Dec. 17, 1910.— 
Wood block specifications, p. 49; 
Western forest protection; fire fight- 
ers of five states in semi-annual con- 
ference, p. 53-9; Oregon forest protec- 
tion, by F. C. Knapp, p. 53-4; Fire pro- 
tection in Idaho, by A. W. Laird, p. 54; 
California national forest work, by C. 
Du Bois, p. 54; Fires in national for- 
ests, by C. S. Chapman, p. 54-5; Mon- 
tana and Idaho national forest fire 
work, by W. B. Greeley, p. 55-6; Fire 
preventives in connection with rail- 
road operation, by W. B. Greeley, p. 
56; Forest taxation, by C. S. Chap- 
man, p. 58; Timber taxation, by T. G. 
Miller, p. 58. 

American lumberman, Dec. 24, 1910.— 
Safe way of unloading logs, by W. L. 
Dunlap, p. 49. 

American lumberman, Dec. 31, 1910.— 
Future byproducts of the mill, by H. 
Cloukey, p. 38-9; The cost of growing 
timber, by R. S. Kellogg, p. 39-41; 
Building logging roads with a pile 
driver, by S. S. Somerville, p. 42; Evo- 
lution and progress in use of wooden 
blocks as material for paving, p. 43; 
The weight of various woods in differ- 
ent stages of dryness, p. 49. 

American lumberman, Jan. 7, 1911.—The 
predominating wood, p. 1, 65. 

Canada lumberman, Dec. 15, 1910.—Pro- 
tection of forests by telephone, p. 26; 
The modern slack barrel cooper 
shop, by E. F. Beugler, p. 30-1; Dry 


kiln operation, by E. H. Scammell, p. 
33; The logging situation in British 
Columbia, by J. S. Emerson, p. 36-7. 

Engineering news, Dec. 15, 1910.—Check- 
ing the spread of forest fires by broad 
fire lanes, by W. S. Wheeler, p. 602; 
The strength of old timber, by C. H. 
Higgins, p. 661. 

Engineering record, Dec. 10, 1910.—A mu- 
nicipal creosoting plant at Victoria, B. 
C., p. 679. 

Hardwood record, Dec. 25, 1910.—Hard- 
wood timber estimating, by H. M. 
Spain, p. 33-4. 

Hardwood record, Jan. 10, 1911.—The aris- 
tocrat of woods and its production, p. 
30-2. 

Lumber review, Jan. 1, 1911.—Strong plea 
for the Appalachian forest reserves, by 
H. V. Maxwell, p. 60. 

Lumber world, Jan. 1, 1911.—The hickory 
problem, p. 11-12. 

Mining world, Dec. 24, 1910.—The preser- 
vation of wood, by F. W. Cherrington, 
p. 1182. 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, Dec. 30, 
1910.—The New York state fire law, 
by C. R. Pettis, p. 39-40. 

Municipal journal and engineer, Jan. 4, 
1911.—Paving streets and roads; ma- 
terials in common use, and where each 
is most effective, p. 20-1. 

Paper trade journal, Dec. 15, 1910—The 
forestry of Sweden, by N. Moeller, p. 
24-52. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Dec. 15, 1910. 
—Forest fire conference, Spokane, Dec. 
5th and 6th, in connection with semi- 
annual meeting of the western forestry 
and conservation association, by E. T. 
Allen, p. 13-17; Light burning, by F. ° 
E. Olmsted, p. 19. 

St. Louis lumberman, Dec. 15, 1910.—The 
— of hickory, by H. D. Hartley, 
p. 26. 

St. Louis lumberman, Jan. 1, 1911.—Some 
recent developments in the wood block 
paving industry, p. 81. 

Southern industrial and lumber review, 
Dec., 1910—The increasing use of 
tupelo, p. 61; The wonders of creosote, 
p. 67-70; The age of cypress; some 
facts concerning the most wonderful of 
all merchantable woods, p. 97. 

Southern lumberman, Dec. 24, 1910.—Aver 
age percentage of grades produced in 
hardwood operations, p. 38; Use of 
tupelo, by H. von Schrenk, p. 57-8; 
Good roads and lumbering, by J. H. 
Pratt, p. 63-4; A preventable waste; 
bark beetles as destructive to forests 
as forest fires, by A. D. Hopkins, p. 
65-6; Indoor work of forest students, 
by R. C. Bryant, p. 67-8; The govern- 
ment forest products laboratory and 
the lumber industry, by W. L. Hall, p. 
74-5; Modern methods of timber es- 
timating, by T. Read, p. 34. 
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Timberman, Dec., 1910.—New type device 
combining safety and greater speed in 
loading logs, p. 33; Power chain saw 
bucking and falling machine is simple 
in operation, by E. F. Cannon, p. 38-9. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
16, 1910.—Norway’s timber supply, by 
H. Bordewich, p. 1028. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
17, 1910.—Australian railway ties for 
America, by H. D. Baker, p. 1052. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
2, 1910.—White oak staves and coop- 
erage machinery; Germany, England, 
Spain, by F. D. Hill and others, p. 
1113-16. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 
23, 1910.—Mangrove bark industry for 
Australia, by H. D. Baker, p. 1136. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 
6, 1911.—Utilization of sawdust, by A. 
M. Thackara, p. 63. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 
11, 1911.—Quebracho timber in Para- 
guay, by C. Ferris, p. 123. 

Wood craft, Jan., 1911.—Early progress 
made in the manufacture of woodwork- 
ing machinery, p. 105-129. 


Forest journals 


Allegemeine forst-und jagd-zeitung, Nov., 
1910.—Bemerkungen zum _iiberhalt- 
389-400; Uber nachbesserung der na- 
tiirlichen verjiingungen und forstkul- 
turen, by Jiirgens, p. 400-3; Forstein- 
richtung in Ostafrika, by L. Schuster, 
p. 411-13. 

American forestry, Dec., 1910.—Logging 
for pulp wood in the southern Appa- 
lachians, by G. C. Hawkins, p. 689-94; 
The forest parks of New York, by J. S. 
Kennedy, p. 695-8; Management of cut- 
over lands, by G. H. Emerson, p. 699- 
703; Conservation, by C. S. Harrison, 
p. 719-22; The cabinet woods of the 
future, by C. D. Mell, p. 723-9; Where 
forestry can be studied, p. 730-33. 

American forestry, Jan., 1911.—Lessons 
from the forest, by E. R. Jackson, p. 3- 
14; Forestry progress in New Hamp- 
shire, by W. R. Brown, p. 19-29; The 
Lake states fire conference; a working 
— that accomplished results, p. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére 
de Belgique, Dec., 1910.—Les foréts a 
l’Exposition universelle de Bruxelles, 
by J. Huberty, p. 757-74; Une excur- 
sion dans le Nord-Est de la France, by 
N. I. Crahay and L. Blondeau, p. 775- 
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89; Un beau semis de fafnes, by B. 
Robert, p. 789-93; L’influence des foréts 
sur le régime des eaux et les inonda- 
tions, p. 793-804. 

Forest leaves, Dec., 1910.—Black walnut 
plantation in Kentucky, by J. B. At- 
kinson, p. 185; Roads on the Jack’s 
Mt. forest reserve, by W. G. Conklin, 
p. 185-6; Conditions for tree planting 
in northern Pennsylvania, by H. E. 
Elliott, p. 187-8; The chestnut blight, 
by G. H. W., p. 188-9. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Nov., 
1910.—Zur variation des wachstums 
bei unseren waldbaumen mit beson- 
derer berticksichtigung des sogen- 
annten ausbreitungsvermoégens, by L. 
A. Hauch, p. 565-78. 

Minnesota forester, Dec., 1910.—Forest fire 
protection, by G. E. Marshall, p. 124- 
8; The forests of Costa Rica, by C. L. 
Hamilton, p. 128-31. 

Quarterly journal of forestry, Oct., 1910.— 
Beech, oak and hornbeam high forest 
in France, by A. Smythies, p. 275-93; 
Report on a disease in the Taurian 
limes at Antony, with some notes on 
the plantations on the estate, by W. 
R. Fisher, p. 293-6; Some notes on the 
native woodland and plantations on 
the Antony estate, by W. R. Fisher, p. 
296-9; Statistics of Danish forests, by 
C. H. Finch, p. 300-5; Tree felling by 
machinery, p. 305-6; Larix leptolepsis, 
p. 307; Rhizina undulata, by F. T. 
Brooks, p. 308-9; Witches’ broom on 
spruce and larch, by W. Somerville, p. 
309-10; Park and hedgerow timber, by 
A. Slater, p. 317-23; Forestry exhibi- 
tion at Liverpool, by R. Anderson, p. 
328-34; Financial aspect of the Combe 
plantation, near Keswick, by A. L. 
Watt, p. 352-9. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Nov., 1910.—Geschichtliche entwick- 
lung der eigentums-und nutzungsver- 
haltnisse in den Winterthuren stadt- 
waldungen, by F. Arnold, p. 317-21; 
Schneeschaden an jungwiichsen durch 
entastung, by A. P., p. 321-5. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst—und jugdwesen, Nov., 
1910.—tiber den zusammenhang zwisch- 
en ertragsleistung und bodenbeschaf- 
fenheit bei der kiefer, by W. Schoen- 
berg, p. 649-56; Junifrostschaden an 
der kiefer, by Dengler, p. 670-4; 
Neuere erfahrungen und urteile tiber 
die nonnenbekémpfung, by Putscher, 
p. 675-93; Kiefernsamamenbeschaffung 
und behandlung in den preussischen 
staatsforsten, by Mdller, p. 694-706. 

















NATIONAL FOREST WORK 


The Report of the Forester for 1910 


The annual report of the Forester to the 
Secretary of Agriculture is a valuable 
resumé of the work of the United States 
Forest Service for the year and becomes a 
most important document for reference. It 
is growing in size each year and that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, is 
larger by nearly fifty per cent than its 
predecessors for two years. The total ex- 
penditures for the work of the service for 
the year were $4,678,427.37. This expendi- 
ture was divided as follows: 
Administration and _ protec- 

tion of the national forests. $3,752,316.91 
Permanent improvements, na- 


Tota) TOTORE .cccccccvsecns 598,835.64 
Co-operative and _ investiga- 
tive work and making 
BROWN. TOSUHS. ....cecsiccés 327,274.82 


The expenditure for permanent improve- 
ments was made from the special appro- 
priation for that purpose of $600,000. 

Changes in national forest boundaries 
during the year involved additions of 463,- 
517 acres and eliminations of 2,037,645 
acres. The area of the national forests 
July 1, 1910, was 166,103,621 acres in the 
United States, 26,761,626 in Alaska, and 
65,950 in Porto Rico, making a grand total 
of 192,931,197. As has already been stated 
in these pages, the eliminations will ulti- 
mately amount to about 6,250,000 acres and 
the additions to about 3,000,000 acres. 

The matter of claims and settlements is 
discussed quite fully in the report and it 
is very clearly shown that everything is 
being done by the service to promote legi- 
timate settlement and the best use of the 
lands in and about the forests. The sum 
expended for administration and protec- 
tion of the forests amounted in 1910 to 
.01894 cents as against .01510 in 1909. For 
permanent improvements, .00310 cents in 
1910 against .00309 in 1909. The per acre 
expenditures are computed on the basis 
of the gross area of all national forests 
under administration at the close of the 
year, since private holdings within the 
exterior boundaries of the forests do not 
appreciably lower the cost of administra- 
tion and protection. An interesting pas- 
sage in the report is that dealing with the 
new regulations for the development of 
hydro-electric power. The report com- 
pares the form of the old permit and the 
new. Under the old the government 
charged for the occupancy of its land by a 
power company an annual sum computed 
on the basis of the actual output of energy 
with a deduction for water used by the 
company from artificial storage supplies 
which the company may have created. De- 
ductions were also allowed in proportion 


to the part of the total drainage basin not 
contained within national forests, and for 
various other specified reasons. Deter- 
mination of the amount to be collected, 
therefore, involved constant measurements, 
both of the actual output of power and of 
the water flow from storage reservoirs, 
where these had been constructed. This 
meant both much trouble to the govern- 
ment to find out what to charge and fertile 
grounds of dissatisfaction and dispute. 
Further, the old form of agreement did not 
seem to provide sufficient safe-guards 
against the speculative holding of sites 
without prompt development of the power. 
The new rate will be based, primarily, 
on the value of the land occupied for pow- 
er purposes, as measured by its capacity 
for the development of power, with a de- 
duction for distance from market and for 
portions of the land to be occupied which 
do not belong to the government. A fixed 
rate of $1 per net electrical horsepower per 
year is the full charge. This rate is equi- 
valent to one sixty-sixth of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour, which is about one-thou- 
sandth of the rate at which power is gen- 
erally supplied for lighting purposes and 
about one two-hundredths of the average 
charge for all purposes. It is therefore so 
light that it could under no circumstances 
constitute an obstacle to development. 
Compared with the fixed charges which 
represent the cost of construction of a 
power plant, the charge made by the gov- 
ernment would not amount to more than 
one-half of one per cent of these charges. 
In imposing this charge it is recognized, 
on the one hand, that there will be a non- 
productive period followed by a partially 
productive period before the company oc- 
cupying the land will be in position to 
profit by the full power capacity of the 
site, and, on the other hand, that dilatori- 
ness in pressing forward development 
may be encountered if collection of the 
charge does not begin until after the plant 
is in operation, for water rights may be 
acquired rather with a view to preventing 
them from falling into the hands of some 
one else than with a view to putting them 
to immediate use. Therefore, from the 
time the permit is granted, the permittee 
must pay the charge annually. But up to 
the tenth year, when complete develop- 
ment should have been secured, the rate 
is a reduced one, and amounts paid during 
the nonproductive period are credited 
against the rentals which will be due dur- 
ing the period of partial production. Hence 
permittees do not eventually pay for oc- 
cupancy of the land during the period 
when the power must continue to run to 
waste, but they are compelled to make an- 
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nual payments, which preclude the tying 
up of power sites in order to restrict pro- 
duction and thereby maintain high rates 
to the consumer. 

Fundamentally, the course of the forest 
service in handling water power questions 
rests on three principles: (1) That the 
government as owner of the land has the 
right to fix the conditions under which a 
private individual may take possession of 
it for private business use; (2) that as 
trustee for the public it is the duty of the 
government, on the one hand, not to per- 
mit the use of public property without se- 
curing a due return to the public, and on 
the other hand, that this return should not 
be obtained on terms which could in any 
way lessen the supply to the public of an 
important industrial commodity; and (3) 
that it is the duty of the government, in 
the public interest, to prevent the tying up 
of power either by speculators who initi- 
ated rights with a view of selling them out 
at a high price or by those who would pre- 
vent full development of the potential 
power supply in the interest of market 
control. 

This policy in no way conflicts with or 
diminishes the power of the states to reg- 
ulate corporations engaged in the supply 
of hydro-electric power. It is considered, 
for example, that any regulation of rates 
charged the consumer which may be 
necessary will naturally be undertaken by 
the states. Neither is any attempt made 
at federal regulation of the corporations 
engaged in the development of electrical 
power as corporations. The federal gov- 
ernment takes cognizance of the matter 
simply because, as the owner of title to 
land held in trust for the people of the 
United States, it is in duty bound to pro- 
mote the full development of the natural 
resources of the land, without directly or 
indirectly handing them over to private in- 
dividuals for their exclusive use and 
benefit. 

The report calls attention to the need of 
vesting in the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to grant permits irrevocable for a 
considerable term of years except for 
breach of the conditions of use fixed by the 
permit itself. This is necessary in order 
to insure the stability that will encourage 
capitalists to invest large sums in develop- 
ment enterprises. 

The number of free special-use permits 
issued during the year was 2,986—prac- 
tically the same as the year before. The 
number of such permits in effect at the 
close of the year was 6,989 as against 5,540 
one year previously. 

The forest force of supervisors, deputy 
supervisors, rangers, guards, forest assist- 
ants, field assistants, timber and mining 
experts, hunters and clerks, numbers 


2,536. The policy of distributing the work 
of the service among the forest districts 
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has been continued and at present only 18 
per cent of the entire enrollment (3,091) 
of the service are engaged in administra- 
tive, executive and clerical work in local- 
ities other than on the national forests. 
The number of rangers has been increased 
by 293 so that the average area in charge 
of each ranger is 104,307 acres instead of 
125,065 acres. This is evidently too large 
a territory to look after adequately. The 
requirements for rangers have been made 
more exacting and the minimum salary 
has been increased to correspond with the 
higher quality of service expected. The 
minimum pay is now $1,100 instead of 
$900. 

The present estimate of the total stand 
in the national forests exclusive of Alaska 
is 530,000,000,000 feet. 

As the reports of forest fires are made 
by seasons, this report covers only fire 
conditions for the calendar year of 1909. 
The forester calls attention to the great 
need of adequate protection and says that 
it will be brought about as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It requires (1) the removal of the 
causes of fire; (2) a proper organization 
and equipment of the forests for protec- 
tion; and (3) efficient patrol. 

The use of oil as fuel by some of the 
railroads brought ideal results. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound Rail- 
road uses oil burning engines through the 
forests of the northwest. During the 
summer of 1910 reports show that not a 
single fire was started from the engines 
of that company. On all lines using spark- 
ing fuel repeated fires were started, in 
some cases twenty-five to thirty fires in a 
single day within a stretch of fifty miles. 
The forester urges the need of at least one 
regular patrol to every ten thousand acres 
in the heavily timbered forests during the 
dry periods. 

The total cut of national forest timber 
was 379,616,000 feet cut under sale and 
104,796,000 cut under free use. The sales 
of timber in 1910 amounted to $1,400,922.69; 
in 1909, $568,903.02. These figures show 
an average stumpage price for 1910 of 
$2.44, as against $1.98 in 1909. The ob- 
ject of national forest timber sales is by no 
means solely the gathering of a harvest 
which nature has planted and matures. 
The supply of virgin timber in the United 
States is the heritage of centuries and 
must soon give out unless a new invest- 
ment is made. Silvi-culture is the mak- 
ing of such an investment. Most timber 
sales are planned with a view to securing 
by one and the same operation the in- 
gathering of the ripened crop and the sow- 
ing of a new crop. The only cases in 
which this is not true are when the cut- 
ting is applied as a means of stimulating 
increased growth in established stands, 
with utilization at the same time of the 
surplus material removed, and when the 
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conditions are such that artificial reforest- 
ation will be resorted to in order to es- 
tablish a satisfactory new stand. Taking 
care of an existing stand without pro- 
vision for the growth of a new supply 
when all that is now growing is gone is 
not forestry but enlightened lumbering and 
no more. The forest service is not merely 
protecting the present stock of timber on 
the national forests in order to sell it off 
when opportunity arises; it is practicing 
forestry upon them. It is the policy of the 
government to put to use the timber which 
is mature and to protect carefully the trees 
worth leaving for future growth, to replace 
promptly by new growth timber which is 
cut and utilized, and to extend the forest 
by artificial sowing or seeding over the 
areas stripped of timber by previous fires. 
With the further development of forestry 
many stands will be clear cut and re- 
stocked by artificial seeding or planting. 
So far but little of this has been done ex- 
cept to supplement natural reproduction. 
The efforts of the forest service in artifi- 
cial reproduction have been largely con- 
fined to the extension of forests on land on 
which the forest has been destroyed by fire. 

The timber cut under free-use permits 
represented about 21.6 per cent of the total 
cut of the year, or 104,796,000 board feet, 
valued at $176,166.51. 

The problems of reforestation in the 
national forests involve the replacement of 
the forest by new growth after the removal 
of the timber to be cut and reforestation 
of land which has been cleared in the past 
by fires, lumbering and other agencies. 
The service maintains a number of nur- 
series, the principal ones of which have an 
annual productive capacity at present of 
16,550,000 seedlings. Seeding and plant- 
ing was done during the year on 106 of 
the national forests and a total of 9,745 
acres was sown and planted. Thus far 
this work has been to a considerable ex- 
tent experimental. 

Experiments have also been carried on 
in thinning to determine the increased 
rate of growth and whether a better qual- 
ity of timber is produced. The beginnings 
made in 1909 and the years before in re- 
connaissance studies on national forests 
were carried forward more extensively. 
These timber estimate studies are made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
sources of the forests and are used as a 
data for outlining a plan for their future 
management. Investigations of insect in- 
festation and diseases of forest trees were 
carried on as in previous years in co-oper- 
ation with the Bureau of Entomology and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

During the year the benefits of proper 
range control, the needs of national forest 
administration and the ultimate effect of 
this administration upon the range and 
live stock district were increasingly real- 
ized by stock men who used the forests. 
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Of the 146 national forests in the United 
States exclusive of Alaska, six afford no 
grazing for domestic animals. The re 
maining 140 forests were under grazing 
administration. The total number of ani- 
mals grazed under permits showed a fall- 
ing off of 2.75 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. This was due prima- 
rily to the decrease in the grazing area be- 
cause of eliminations either made or con- 
templated. 

An investigation has been begun to de- 
termine the character of all lands within 
the forests, the class of stock to which 
each natural grazing unit is best adapted, 
the natural periods of use for grazing pur- 
poses, the undergrazed, fully grazed, and 
overstocked ranges, the areas upon which 
poisonous plants abound, and the areas in- 
fested with range-destroying rodents. 
Such a reconnaissance of a forest, when 
completed, will furnish a reliable basis for 
the preparation of a grazing working plan, 
which will be used as a guide in the allot- 
ment of grazing privileges, the determina- 
tion of improved methods of range con- 
trol, and the improvement of the ranges. 
The report of the condition of the animals 
in the Wichita and Grand Canyon national 
game preserves, both of which are located 
within national forests, is most favorable, 
both as regards numbers and increase. 
The buffalo herd on the Wichita preserve 
is in excellent condition. 

The construction work of the year com- 
prised 2,225 miles of trails, 320 miles of 
roads, 1,888 miles of telephone lines, 65 
bridges, 563 miles of fences, 181 miles of 
fire lines, 464 cabins and barns and 51 
corrals. This was an increase of 25 per 
cent over the previous year in the mileage 
of communication lines and protection 
constructed, and a reduction in the num- 
ber of buildings of 20 per cent and in 
miles of fences of 28 per cent. 

The appropriation for permanent im- 
provement on the national forests was 
$600,000. For the fiscal year 1911, how- 
ever, the amount available for this work 
is only $275,000. On this point the for- 
ester says: “While it is impossible to 
equip the forests offhand, by the expendi- 
ture of a great sum, with a thoroughly 
well planned and effective equipment of 
the various kinds of permanent improve- 
ments needed, a much larger amount than 
is now available could be used to advant- 
age in carrying out plans already matured 
for such equipment.” He then sets forth 
the advantage of systematic development 
according to a well conceived plan such 
as has been made for each forest. Of this 
plan he says: 

“These plans contemplate what may be 
called the primary system of improve- 
ments. Subsequently these improvements 
will be required to be supplemented by 
the development of a secondary system to 
provide for intensive use of all parts of 
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the forests. The development of the sec- 
ondary system will take place naturally 
as the development of each locality in 
population and wealth calls for it, and in 
some forests it will not be called for at all 
until after it has reached an advanced 
stage elsewhere. The primary system, 
however, is called for on all forests just as 
rapidly as it can be supplied. The plans 
now prepared for the individual forests 
call for the building of over 30,000 miles 
of trails and nearly 7,000 miles of roads, 
at an estimated cost of over $3,000,000; of 
over 16,000 miles of telephone lines, at an 
estimated cost of nearly $1,000,000; of 
over 5,000 miles of fences, at an estimated 
cost of nearly $600,000; and of other per- 
manent improvements, including rangers’ 
quarters, of over $1,000,000. With the 
further amounts needed for fire lines, 
bridges, watch towers, tool stations, and 
other purposes, the cost of the present es- 
timated needs of the forests reaches a total 
of over $7,800,000. 


A Supervisors’ Meeting 


A meeting of the national forest super- 
visors and forest assistants of District 5 
of the Forest Service, which includes 


practically the state of California, was 
held in San Francisco on December 13 to 
16. Papers prepared by members of the 


District Forester’s office opened to ani- 
mated discussion by the supervisors the 
most important phases of national forest 
administration and management in the 
district. 

The first paper, “What Does the Forest 
Service Mean?” was presented by the dis- 
trict forester, F. E. Olmsted. After point- 
ing out that the forest officers of the dis- 
trict are guardians and business managers 
for 29 million acres of public lands, whose 
resources are worth over $200,000,000, with 
other hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of property directly or indirectly 
dependent upon their wise conservation, 
Mr. Olmsted called attention to the fact 
that in the absence of the national forest 
policy, these lands would now be mainly 
in individual ownership; the great bulk 
of the timber locked up for investment er 
speculation by large private owners, and 
when in process of logging, being cut de- 
structively for the sake of the highest 
immediate money returns; grazing lands 
also concentrated and managed with ref- 
erence solely to the profit of a few indi- 
viduals, and other public lands, tacluding 
those of peculiar value for the develop- 
ment of water power, taken up in the 
same way; in short, everywhere a ten- 
dency to concentrate wealth in private 
hands, accompanied by exploitation of 
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each resource for a single purpose, with- 
out consideration of possible adverse ef- 
fects upon other individuals or the pub- 
lic. As against this method of dealing 
with natural resources, there had devel- 
oped during the last fifteen years, under 
the leadership of one man, a conception of 
far-sighted, comprehensive, orderly devel- 
opment of national forest resources for the 
benefit of the public, and by the public. 
This, however, was merely the foundation. 
It is now the task of the forest service to 
raise the superstructure, which must be 
done largely through the joint efforts of 
the men who are handling, on the various 
forests, the individual problems. 

Assistant District Forester T. D. Wood- 
bury, in a paper entitled, “Silviculture’s 
Future Work,” laid emphasis on the fact 
that it has hitherto been impossible to 
bring the forests to a high state of pro- 
ductiveness through the application of for- 
estry, which is brought about by cutting, 
because a restricted market has made it 
necessary to concede much to the pur- 
chaser, in order to make any sales at all. 
It was pointed out that at present the 
most important matter is careful study of 
the problems involved in marking the 
trees for cutting, but that with a broad- 
ened market there will come improved op- 
portunities for the practice of forestry, 
which can be taken proper advantage of 
only if full and precise knowledge of 
stands, yields, and silvical properties has 
been accumulated. There is also the for- 
est regeneration problem of the district, 
with its 2,000,000 acres of denuded forest 
land, of which about 1,400,000 acres will 
reforest itself from seed trees, while about 
600,000 acres will have to be artificially 
reforested. 

Papers on “Silvics of the Future,” by 
Louis Margolin, forest examiner, and “For- 
est Reconnaissance,” by Swift Berry, of 
the district office, dealt further with the 
silvicultural work of the district. 

Dr. E. P. Meinecke, consulting patholo- 
gist of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
pointed out the importance of combatting 
tree diseases through provision for forest 
hygiene. This was further considered by 
forest ranger John Miller, in a paper on 
“Forest Insects and Methods of Fighting 
Them.” 

Other papers, presented by O. C. Merrill, 
chief engineer of the forest service, W. B. 
Huber, Associate District Forester Coert 
du Bois, and Assistant District Forester 
John H. Hatton, discussed problems relat- 
ing to water power, forest fire protection, 
and national forest grazing, while prob- 
lems relating to forest products were pre- 
sented in papers by C. Stowell Smith, Carl 
A. Kupfer, and A. K. Armstrong. 
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